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RETROSPECTION, 
As clouds float softly o’er a summer sky, 
As boats drift idly down a quiet stream, 


So did the hours of childhood hasten by 
As in a happy dream. 


Then fields and meadows, flowers and leafy 


trees ; 


The lark’s swift showering song of ecstasy; | 


| Do you remember ? 


| How can they die? 


RETROSPECTION, ETC, 


IIl. 

Ah! those memories 

Of days long dead — 

Blent with the breath of 
seas, 


Dawn’s blue and evening’s red, 


| With light and music, magic scent of flowers, 


And winds at play, 


The willow rushes whispering in the breeze — | With fragrance of the dew and summer 


Those were the world to me. 


But now, as on the bridge of years I stand, 
Fond memories of the happy past flit by, 
Like phantoms in a strange and distant land, 

Mocking my misery. 


hrice 


Farewell! t happy, happy hours, fare- 


wel 
Your light was never darkened by the past, 
Nor troubled by the future. Who can tell? 
Shall I find rest at last! 
HERBERT GRANT. 


Academy. 


MEMORIES, 
I, 
Do you remember how the sunset sky 
Blazed red and gold 
When we were parting; how, at our ** good- 
bvye,’”’ 
Black thunder-clouds, that rolled 


Angrily round, were touched with purple pas- 
sion — 
Like that sharp pain 
Which seemed to seize our hearts and in them 
fashion 
A storm of fire and rain; 
And how the thrush upon the bending twig 
Was mute with fears; 
And future things loomed terrible and big 
rhrough blinding haze of tears? 


Il. 
Do you remember, when we met again, 
How all the dawn 
Was thrilled with light that flooded hill and 
plain, 
And crept from lawn to lawn ; 


When the glad skylark on his buoyant wing, 
Wet from the dew, 
Soared up and up, and could not choose but 
sing 


Within a sky so blue 


That June herself seemed moved with our own 
} 


gladness, 


And everywhere 


Earth’s beauty mingled with the sweét half- | 


sadness 
That comes from things most fair? 


showers, 
With moonbeam and sun-ray, 


With meetings and with partings, hopes and 
tears, 
And all that gives 
Life’s interchange of laughter and of tears — 
How die, while Love still lives? 
SIDNEY A. ALEXANDER. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 


GLEN ALMOND, 


Yes, we have wandered far, and we have found 

Schools wrapped about with old baronial 

trees, 

Schools fenced by city walls, or wide on leas 
That slope to happy farms, on classic ground; 
Have heard the vast cathedral’s holy sound 

Peal to the lads in play; have felt the breeze 

Bring up the flood from castled terraces, 
The dreams that make the scholar’s young 

heart bound. 2 
But when we heard the “* Almain ”’ in her glen 
Chant the deep Highland music 
knew, 
And looked far forth from fair Glen Al- 
mond’s towers 

To Grampian’s purple breast and Sidlaw’s 

blue, 
We cried: **‘ Here Nature is the nurse of men! 
Here school is strong with more than 
mortal powers! ”’ 

Spectator, 


Ossian 


> od & 


Ir is a dangerous, wretched thing to nourish 
Extreme ambition for ungranted gifts: 

Green herbs will not in sandy deserts flourish, 
Nor summer flowers in snowy mountains’ 

ritts, 

For me thou never wast nor couldst be meant; 
Love is the blessing of a happy few, 

But unto me has been a chastisement. 
So am I as a man who had in view 





For one long hour a gate of Paradise, 
| And ever after walk'’d with backward looks, 
| Repining for the rapture nearly given, 
| Ready to buy it back at any price, 

Yet knowing that the hik-descending brooks 
| As well might try to reascend to heaven. 
' ALLAN UPWARD. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
NGLISH EYEWITNESSES OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION,*® 


IN a previous number of this journal an 


count was given of several Englishmen 


» figured in the French Revolution, 


as a member of the Convention, an- 


ver as a Captor of the Bastille, a third 


ntroducer of the red ca 


p, a tourth as 


rsecutor of Madame Dubarry, a fifth as 


re 


adviser of Robespierre, others as 


putations to the Assembly or to the 


jacobin Club. These were, 


of course, but 


a small fraction of the Englishmen who 


} 


y 
y 


arious ways Came In COI 


itact with the 
| 


rolution. There were old residents 


aris who stayed till it 


ther because they sympat! 


ne 


yvement or because they 


Ts 


ie 


x 


’ 


rized with the 


took it for a 


re passing storm. There were travel- 


, attracted by curiosity or going 


5 > 


yugh France on their way to Italy. 


re were youth nt by 


earn Frencl 1 suddenly immersed | 


their families | 


ne whirlpool. There were pamphlet- 


s and insolvent debtors, fleeing En 


sh prisons only to fall into French ones. 


he other hand there were prisoners 


France whom the Rev 


erty. There were soldie 


I¢ 


n 


jution set at 


rs of tortune | 


) offered their services to the republic, 


were “bluestock ngs,” who em- 


their pens or their 


‘nce. There were nuns who under-| 


purses in its 


t captivity and privations. There were 


mistresses of royal personages. There 


re @ 


s 


ne 


’ 


e of the oldest dynast 


j 


Nomatists astounded at the cCol-| 


y urope. 


re were two future prime ministers, 


a mere child, the other 


tin } ; 
stined to the two longest 


ur 


s century. “here was 


eate, enraptured with th 


a young man, 
premierships 


a future poet- 


e Revolution, 


fated to become an ultra-Conservative. 


ere were versifiers who 


is of the Revolution, 


; 


who early discerned the ¢ 


chanted the 


philosophers 


iouds on its 


zon, materialists who were stupefied 


Record Office MSS. Y¥rench 


fonwvh / “ally . 
Stomyhurst Ce Z 


Series, vols. 587- 


MSS, Varratiue of Suf- 


s of English Benedictine Nuns 


opy of Narrative by Sir W. 
¥ printed) 

Shetch ef Politics of France. 
IAM8, 1795-0. 


Codrington (pri- 


By Heren M. 


at the operation of their theories, invent- 
ors who counted on prompt appreciation 
of their merits, clubbists whose congratu- 
lations to the Convention did not aver 


imprisonment. Chere were persons ota 


-+ 
‘ 
] 

il 
} 
i 


stations, peers and grooms, baronects an 


tradesmen, authors and art Sans, fine 


dies and seamstresses, the antipodes of 


society being sometimes hustled 


togetner 


into one cell. Some had narrow escapes 
from detention ; others spent long months 
of anxious suspense in numberless 


improvised prisons necessitated by the 


improvident demolition 
and nearly empty B 
rhe experiences of 


of ours are more interes 


ing 
the monotonously stormy debates 
Assemblies. rhe Spectators 

more to us than the spectacle. Where as, 
however, a multitude of French memoirs, 
authentic or spurious, are in existence, 
| scarce ly any English observers committed 
their recollections to writing. 
and there have we an opp 

jing through English eyes 

i Even the few who venture 

mostly give us reflections in 

and the researches of the Historica 
| Manuscripts Commission have in this fic 
yielded but a meagre harvest. Nevert 
less, there are sufficient materials to 

the enthusiasms and ter 


rors, the festivities and privations, 


us some idea of 


ne 
honors and insults, the thrills of exulta- 
tation and anguish, of the Englishmen 
who were voluntary or involuntary eye- 
| witnesses of the Revolution. 


To begin wit! he British embassy, 


> 


which at first fully shared in the general 


~ 


tl 
enthusiasm. The Duke of Dorset, though 


g 
a favorite with Marie Antoinette, sent the 


Duke of Leeds a glowing despatch on 


fall of the Bastille: — 

Nothing [he wrot 
exceed the 
which all th extraordinary 
assumption of the government of 
volunteer national guard] has been cond 
Of this I have myself been a witness 


last three 


several occasions during the 
as I have passed through the streets, n 
I at any moment reason to be alarmed f 
personal safety. . . . Thus, my 


| greatest revolution that we know anything of 
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has been effected with, comparatively speak- 
ing —if the magnitude of the event is consid- 
loss of very few lives. From this 
may ¢ France 
country, the king a very limited monarch, and 
the 
of the 


ered — the 


moment we onsider as a free 


nobility as reduced to a level with the rest 
nation. 

The duke little foresaw that the fall of 
the Bastille would indirectly lead to his 


i 
Comt 


speedy recall. On the hasty flight of the 


d’Artois, Dorset wrote to congrat- 


ulate him on his escape. This letter, en- 
trusted to Castelnau, the French 


23. 
The Paris Committee, before whom Cas- 


at Geneva, was intercepted on July 


telnau and his documents were taken, sent 
the latter to the Assembly, but the presi- 
dent sent 
the 
which was found to be merely complimen- 
tary. 
ply for its return; but being assured by 
had it 


them back to Bailly, and one of 


Committee opened Dorset’s letter, 


rhe Assembly was inclined to ap- 


Clermont Tonnerre, who heard 


} ; 
Libal 


read, 
allowed the matter to drop. Such impu- 
tations, however, of distributing money to 
disturbances in Paris were cast on 


creat 


Dorset, that to clear himself he wrote to 


\lontmorin, minister of foreign affairs, 
protesting that England had no thought of 
fomenting troubles in France, and remind- 
ing 
revealed a proposal made to him to seize 
This letter, for- 


at his own request to the Assem- 


by treachery on Brest. 


] 
he 


warde¢ 
bly, only made things worse, for the Brest 
reactionaries indignantly repudiated the 
plot, and insisted that Qorset should give 


up the names of the traitors. On July 28 


he reported that he had had hints from | 


well-informed persons that it was unsafe 
for Englishmen to appear in public. 


The lawless set of people [he added] whom | 


the | troubles have set to work, make it 


very 


te 
ite 


unsafe travelling at present, especially 


by night; and I really think it necessary that 


some public caution be given to put those 
upon their guard who may propose to visit 


this part of the Continent. 


He concluded by proposing to take leave 
of absence, and it is evident that his posi- 
tion had become untenable. In point of 
fact he did not return (he continued from 
England to supply Marie Antoinette with 


minister | 


it contained mere trivialities, it 


him that in the previous month he had | 
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English gloves), and Lord Robert Fitzger-. 
ald acted as chargé d'affaires till May, 
1790, when Earl Gower, afterwards Duk« 
of Sutherland, was appointed ambassa 
dor.* 

The Revolution had already become too 
stormy for Gower to sing pzans over it; 
but Huskisson, a witness of the capture of 
the Bastille, who became his private sec- 
Hus- 
kisson had been brought up by his great 
Dr. Worcesie: 


shire man, who wentto Paris 1» physician 


retary, Was warmly interested in it 


| uncle, Richard Gem, a 


to the embassy in 1762. Almost the first 
time Gem spoke to Horace Walpole, who 
saw him in Paris in 1765, he said to him, 
“Sir, 1 am serious, I am of a very serious 
been his 


turn,”’ and this seems to have 


stereotyped expression. A rigid discipli- 
narian and parsimonious, he allowed no 
eating between breakfast and the five or 
An avowed material- 


ist, he was enchanted with the Revolution. 


six o'clock dinner, 


rhis did not save him from being arrested, 
llike other En 
jas a hostage for Toulon, 


lishmen, in October, 17092 


4 > >) 
He appears 
prefecture of police records as 


in the 


|“* Gesme,” and as having, after nine days 


at the Luxembourg, been transferred to 
the Scotch College. The entry of his re- 
He to have 
gone to live outside Paris, at Meudon, and 
there to have been rearrested by the Ver- 


He 


months in the same prison, and even the 


|lease is missing. appears 


sailles authorities. was for several 
same room, as Mrs. Grace Dalrymple El- 
liott, cried the whole time, and was terri- 
fied to death, as she told Lord Malmesbury 
| in 1796, though in her posthumous book 
she represents him as going to bed at dusk 
to save candles, getting up at four to read 
Helvetius or Locke, and waking her at 
seven to try to argue her into material- 
Malmesbury found 





| ism. him living in 
Paris, anxious but unable to get away ; he 
| had Malmesbury’s secretaries witness his 
| will, and died, over eighty, in 1800, leav- 
| ing the bulk of his property to Huskisson. 
| He had brought over both Huskisson and 


| ® The despatches of Lord Gower from Paris have 
| recently been published by Mr. Oscar Browning, but 
they contain very little that is novel or instructive. 
Those of Captain Munro, who remained behind after 
the ambassador was withdrawn, are far more interest 
| ing. 
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n 1783, on their father’s sec- 


nd marriage meant them to be doc- 
but the tutu president of the Board 


ade had no turn for medicine, entered 
bar 
momy, and on August 29, 1790, d 


la { address to the Club 


; , } a ’ ] 
yd and Ker’s k, studied political 


sensible 


againsi 
S notes ol 
n and ot 
emb: » ) 
tary, an 
| ~— 


emovoassy On the 


told Croker 


} 
to scold or teas 


iid them, despera- 


not cle; 
1] 
i 


It 


Huskisson actua 


is 
ner y re- 
1 Murat, or whether he had been 
Sérievs's bl 

Murat ” 

istide inn-keeper’s son on deserting from 
pe pur re- 
a waitership at Beauvilliers’s, and 
conclu that it 
In any 


in 


to esca 1ishment was 


army 


ed to 


jumped to the sion was 


ung man who was hi 
case, Murat was not driven away by teas 
ured h I 
e king’s cons 1al guard, forme 
1791. Huski 

n recommended t 

», Dr. Warner, himself recom- 
nded by Lord Carlisle ar 
orough a Jacobin 


October, 


VC 


y, tor deputic $ proc n admission 


$800 18 Said 


‘ winter of 
o Gower by 


id George Sel- 


Warner was so th 


t he was dismissed about 


time in Paris, 
the 


, in Same 


1Gem. Being like Gem 


ry economical, he left a considerabl 


ine, 
As for I 


lenz as a moderate sympathizer with 


rd Gower, he was regarded at 


Revolution, y: Paris mob had so 
tle respect for his diplomatic privileges 


his Swisse, 


| 
ca 


pture 
prudent to put in 
“ Hotel 

Gouver- 


t they tried to 


ereupon he deemed it 
over his door, de 


d’Angleterre.” 
found Gower 


ure letters 


l' Ambassadeur 
neur Morris tells us that he 


in a towering passion at the delays in de- 
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iis passports, and he had burnt 


livering | 
his pa} ers. 
Sutherland, la litt 


was the ily lady 


ris, 


Al 


the 


itoinett 
all tl 
ke 


were Col 


e que timorous 


eping away. When 


Tuileries, 


favorites prudently 
the royal family signed to the 


sent some of her own d 


remple she 
the 


ior tne 


queen and her little boy’s « 


untortunate n, 


ior | 
the 


qauphn 
} y ] 
nior, but Small 


Strathnaver, 


months his s¢ 
The little 


Sece 


Lord 


Sy 


heriand, was 
‘ 


tomed to 


accus Sc¢ 
ts that On arriving 
ld b 


ro 
amazed, we are to Wal- 


It would have 
impression 
hild 


chiid two 


Palmerston, bu 
kept 
done a year previous 


no diary 


know only from his moth: 
Elliot o 

gates 

tarmers ot the 
of toll ~—*le 


OlIS 
Paris murmurant” — proved 


the 


revenue to | revent evasion 


mur murant Paris rend 


the Terrorists, for when the 
tes were sh 


weapon tor 
ga ut the aristocrats were caught 
as and those who 


in a trap; 


some 


circumstance may 


of events may like to spec- 


whole current 
. 


ulate on what would have hap 1 | 


enea 
exit from Paris been urobstructed 

influence, indeed, of the Faubourg St. « 
toine on the Revolution has been exag- 
ted, but the princi 


nly is he most 
Lord 


gera et from Paris 
was certa inruly 
quart ity. and 
Palmerston’s was not mol 


but 
was stoppe 


carriage 
dren's carriage which f 
pul 


and 


l, probably because 


ge, by the mob. 


— 


lugga j 
pants were taken to the on or d 
committee, but after an ur anda 

were 


ls 


delay, the crowd having dispersed, 
escorted by eight mounted national guar 
of The anxiety 

the 
from 


out the city. meanwhile 


ol 
ed 


ho hx been dissuad- 


be 


pare nts, W 


returning, may imag 


* Life of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
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The departure might, Lady Palmerston 
thought, have been effected in a quieter 
way, but travellers were at the mercy of 
mob caprice. Now they might be hugged, 
now again threatened with hanging, and 
sometimes the hugging had a menacing 
air. Even before the tiger 
blood its caresses were terrifying. 

Mrs. Damer, writing to Miss Berry in 


October, 1791, describes a kind of black- | 


} 
i 


mail then practised by Paris fishwives. 
rhey brought her a bouquet, and she gave 
them six francs, but they required double 
he sum. When one of them proposed to 


ki 


ing admission to these intruders. Lady 
Rivers at Lyons found matters even worse, 
for she was told it was prudent to wait on 


the fishwives, who had just shown their | 


power by making the Comtesse d’Artois 
turn back to Paris. She was graciously 
received, and dismissed with a “Nous 
nous reverrons.” Mrs. Swinburne, return- 
ing London in December, 1789, was 
stopped by the fishwives of Boulogne, 
who took her for one of Orleans’s mis- 


to 


tresses about to rejoin him in England. | 


She had to argue with them that she was 
neither young nor pretty, and that the 
duke could not have such bad taste. Hap- 
pily, th 
came up and pacified the viragos. 


e 


Mrs, 


Swinburne in the previous October had | 


information from her shoemaker of 
intended march on Versailles. She 
went thither and gave warning to the wife 
of Marshal de Beauvau, but it was un- 
heeded. Charles Wollaston, son of the 
eminent 
James Frampton, at the last stage before 


had 
t 


ne 


reaching Paris in October, 1791, had their 
carriage surrounded and opened by fish- | 


wives, who hailed them as friends, shook 
hands with them, and had to be got rid of 
by a five-franc note —attentions which 
they by no means reciprocated, for Framp- 
ton, Wollaston wrote, was in love with the 
queen, and vowed he would go every day 
to see her pass on her way to mass.* 


Lingard, the future historian, driven from | 


Douai by the revolutionary ferment, yet 
anxious to see something of Paris before 
he recrossed the Channel, was betrayed 
by his seminarist air, and was chased with 
cries of “ Le calotin A la lanterne!” but 


had tasted | 


ss her she did not think it safe to de-| 
cline, and was only thankful that the other | 
half-dozen, to say nothing of the crowd | 
waiting in the court, did not follow suit. | 
Porters and servants were afraid of refus- | 


landlady of an English hotel} 


scientist, and his stepbrother, 
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troop, he dashed down a narrow alley, 
with posts inconvenient for the passage of 
petticoats, and thus baffled his pursuers, 
Sometimes the embracing and the mob- 
bing came in quick succession. Dr. 
Rigby, of Norwich, and his three compan- 
ions witnessed the procession of the Bas- 
tille victors, were recognized as English- 
men and were embraced as freemen, for 
they were told: “ We are now free like 
yourselves; henceforth no longer ene 
mies, we are brothers, and war shall never 
more divide ”" “We caught,” 


us. Says 


) 


Rigby, “ the general enthusiasm, we join 
in the joyful shouts of liberty, we shook 


hands cordially with freed Frenchmen.” 
Ghastly trophies — two heads on pikes — 
soon, however, chilled their enthusiasm, 
and next day a mob twice prevented their 
leaving Paris, escorting them with hisses 
and insults tothe Hétel de Ville as fugi- 
tive aristocrats. To avoid further moles- 
tation they waited till July 18, and from 
|the Palais Royal balcony of the jeweller 
Sykes (maternal grandfather of M. Wad- 
dington) saw the king pass to the Hétel 
de Ville. His cold reception they con- 
|sidered ominous; but Rigby, though he 
had seen enough to “frighten him pretty 
handsomely, and make his heart ache,” 
was glad, having escaped all danger, to 
have witnessed such memorable scenes.* 

A closer view of the Revolution sobered 
or saddened some who from this side of 
the Channel had been enchanted with it. 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Stanley of Al- 
derley, after a month at Paris in 1799, 
'informed Lord Auckland that his enthu- 
siasm had been dispelled; but he had not 
turned round the other way, for the vio- 
lence, unfairness, and ignorance of both 
sides equally disgusted him. David Wil- 
liams, the Unitarian minister, whose creed 
was ironically said to be, “1 believe in 
God: amen,” had been declared a French 
citizen, along with Priestley, Paine, and 
others, and was invited over to assist in 
| framing the constitution. This was done 
jat the suggestion of Brissot, who had 
ltranslated his “ Letters on Political Lib- 
| erty,” and he spent the winter of 1792 in 
| Paris, but was glad to get back to En- 
|gland. He is said to have warned the 
Girondins that unless they put down the 
| Jacobins, whose club had denounced him 
|asa Royalist because he excused Louis 
XVI., they would be destroyed by them. 
Aghast at the confusion in the Convention 
and the uproar in the galleries, he told 


seeing a market-woman at the head of the | 


* Journal of Mary Frampton. 


* Dr. Rigby’s Letters from France. By his daugh- 


| ter, Lady Eastlake. 18380. 
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Madame Roland he expected little good 
from deputies unabie to listen. “ You 
French no longer study that external pro- 
which stands for so much in as- 
heedlessness and coarseness 

for a legisla- 

ture.’ The clamor in the Assembly 
shocked, indeed, all English observers, 
who by 1791 were getting disillusioned ; 
yet even then there were deceptive lulls. 
George Hammond, afterwards under-sec- 
retary at the Foreign Office, writing to 
Bland Burges in March, 1791, expresses 
prise at the tranquillity which pre- 
“Except a greater number of 


priety 
sé mblies ; 
re no recommendations 


a 


vailed. 


men in military uniforms parading the | 


nn 


all the common upations of 
fe proceed as smoothly and regularly as 


streets, e occ 


f no event of consequence had occurred, | 


the public amusements are followed 


with as much avidity as in the most quiet 
and flourishing s of the monarchy.” 
Lafayette, however, about this t 
but said nothing when congratulated on 
the calm by Samuel Rogers, who had fan- 
cied on landing at Calais that France 
might soon prove even to Eng 

welcome asylum, | 


} 
1 


period 


mut who found the best 
judges in Paris full of misgivings.* 

We do not know what impression was 
made on Professor John Anderson, found- 


er of the Institute at Glasgow, who went | 


over in 1791 to offer the Assembly “a 
cannon the recoil of which was stopped by 
he condensation of common air within 
the body of the carriage.” The Assem- 


y accep 


spectator. Anderson also suggested that, 
to frustrate the seizure of revolutionary 
journals at the German frontier, small pa- 
per ball varnished with 

uld be sent up when 
favorable, freighted with manifestoes, 
which would fall and circulate among the 
Germans. It does not appear whether or 
how far this idea was atted upon. 

No Englishman seems to have perished 

the storming of the Tuileries or the 
September massacres, though two Irish 
Flood and Corby, narrowly 


00S, 


priests, 


* The Early Years of Samuel Rogers, recently pub- 


by Mr. Clayden, contains an interesting account 
et’s visit to Paris in January and February, 
As a friend of Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley, 
shared their enthusiasm for the Revolution, 
igh he had taken care to withdraw at an early period 
n their political societies. Rogers saw Lafayette, 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld, Condorcet, and other 
ading men. But he seems not to have obtained any 
knowledge of the real state of the country, which was, 
as we now know, torn by anarchy and crime, while he | 
vas amusing himself in Paris. | 


rere 


ime bowed | 


lishmen‘a | 
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escaped the latter. The English had, 
however, to be on their guard, particularly 
on August 10, for a foreigner might easily 
have been mistaken for a Swiss or an 
aristocrat. Dr. Moore, father of Sir John, 
was denounced as an aristocrat by the 
head of a troop of pikemen, but fortu- 
nately had a French valet with him, whose 
assurance that Moore was English was 
accepted. Next day, in the Assembly, he 
heard the fate of the royal family dis- 
cussed in their presence. “ The queen,” 
he noted, “ has lost all her beauty, and no 
wonder.” * Nevertheless he felt no un- 
easiness when the arrests were going on. 
Shopkeepers told him the sanguinary feel- 
ing was confined to the people in the 
galleries and at the Jacobin Club. His 
landlord, boasting of a night of domiciliary 
visits and of the arrest of four priests, 
“could not have had a prouder air if he 
had quartered the Duke of Brunswick.” 
Moore approached the Abbaye during the 
massacres, but turned back with horror. 
He left Paris without difficulty, but re 
visited it in October and remained till 
December. He was travelling as medical 
attendant with the Earl of Lauderdale, 
whose carriage was once stopped by a 
sentry because the hammercloth had col- 
ored fringes. Such a distinction was con- 
trary, said the sentry, to equality. The 


|coachman, proud of the fringe, had dis- 
|obeyed his master’s orders to use only 


| plair 


ted the model of it, and experi- | 
ments with a six-pounder were made near | 
Paris, Paul Jones being an approving | 


boiled oil, | 
the wind was | 


| 


| mustered there. 


cloth. The new rulers, indeed, 
were as punctilious on costume as the old 
monarchy had been. Arthur Young, 
more interested in agriculture, even dur- 
ing the Revolution, than in politics, was 
stopped in the provinces in 1790 
he wore no cockade. 

General Money, who went to France in 
July, 1792, to raise a foreign legion, was 
aroused near midnight by his aide-de- 
camp, and told that the Tuileries were 
about to be attacked. He put on his uni- 
form, went to the palace, and asked fora 
musket. “Voila un véritable Anglais!” 
was the welcome cry of a hundred officers 

When informed that the 
king was going to the Assembly he vainly 
tried to get thither, then doffed his uni- 
form and went back to his hotel. When 
again aroused a few hours later and told 
that the Marseillais were pointing cannon 
at the palace, he tied a white handkerchief 
to his gun, and would have gone to the 
Carrousel to try to stop the fighting, but 
his fellow-countrymen at the hotel would 
not allow him thus to rush to certain death, 


n 


because 


* Journal during a Residence in France, 1793-94. 
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Going out to look a little later, he was in- 
sulted by a man among the mob, deemed 
it prudent to return, and passed an anx- 
ious week before he could obtain a pass- 
port for Valenciennes. He then served 


under Dillon and Dumouriez, and though 


ignored in their despatches, claims a con- 


siderable share in the success of the cam- | 
This plucky East-Anglian, who | 


paign. 
had served in Germany and Belgium, had 


gone to France owing to no prospect ot | 


employment at home rather than to sym- 
pathy with the Revolution, for though a 
Whig he was no Jacobin. In January, 
1793, he made an offer to the English 
government to go over to Paris and ar- 
range with Dumouriez to save the king’s 
life. 


tion the other way; but his proposal was 


not accepted, and on the king’s death he | 


sorrowfully returned to England.* He 
was a witness for the defence of Hardy in 
1794, and we notice his name in a list of 


guests at the George III. jubilee dinner | 


at Norwich in 1809. He died some years 
later at his residence near that city. 
Money, as has been seen, did not wit- 
ness the September massacres ; 
say, of the embassy, and other English 


were about to dine with the Duke of Or-| 


leans when the Princesse de Lamballe’s 
head was carried by. Orleans looked on, 
said, “ Je sais ce que c’est,” then passed 
into the next room, and sat down to din- 
ner with complete coolness; but one of 
the Englishmen, overcome with horror, 
had, according to Peltier, slipped away 
unnoticed. Captain George Munro, who 
was left behind by Lord Gower, also saw 
something of the barbarities at the Ab- 
baye, and on December 17, describing 
how people were stopped in the streets, 
watches and rings taken, and even ear- 
rings pulled off, he wrote: “I myself 
never move out but with pistols in my 
pocket, as I find them more necessary 
here than in Turkey.” 

Yet the Revolution, which ended by im- 
prisoning several hundred Englishmen in 
Paris alone, began by liberating two, if 
not three, who had grown grey in cap- 
tivity. The Earl of Massareene, with 
thoroughly British obstinacy, had _ re- 
mained a prisoner for at least nineteen 
years rather than yield to extortionate 
creditors. One version of his incarcera- 
tion is that, arriving in Paris, a young 
man of twenty-three, he was deluded by a 


* See his History of the Campaign of 1792. Lon- 


don: 1794. 


He believed that 100,000/. would | 
. . . . | 
have turned the majority in the Conven- 


but Lind- | 
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Syrian with a scheme for importing salt 
from Asia Minor, and signed bills to a 
large amount. Rutledge, however, a fel 
low-prisoner, who describes Massareen¢ 
as the senior inmate, doing the honors of 
the place to newcomers, dispelling their 
melancholy, inviting them to supper, and 
encouraging them to narrate their adven- 
tures by giving his own, makes him speak 
thus :— 

Women, wine, gambling, rascally lawyers 
and doctors, lastly my own — beh 
what led to my being immured here; but the 
malicious people who have plunged me here 
will be out of their reckoning. Thanks to my 
philosophy, I am quite comfortable, and hope 
to teach them patience.* 


follies 


According to the “ Souvenirs ” of Nico- 
las Berryer, father of the Legitimist ora- 
tor, Massareene had been cheated at cards, 
and had signed bills for the amount, spent 
4,000/, a year in prison, kept open table, 
and had a carriage and boxes at the thea- 
tre for his mistresses. He had attempted 
to escape, it is said, in woman's dress; 
but the turnkey, who had taken his bribe 
of two hundred louis, betrayed him, His 
chief creditor was a man of considerable 
influence with the Parliament of Paris. 
| Resigned thenceforth to his fate, remit- 
tances from his Irish steward enabled him 
Sir John Lambert, a 


| to live luxuriously. 
| Paris banker, himself destined to impris- 
onment in the Reign of Terror, writing to 
Lord Kerry on August 16, 1770, says: — 


My Lord Massareene’s affairs are always 
[sic] in the same situation. You know he has 
miscarried in the scheme of escaping from the 
Fort l’Evéque, where he is still detained for 
want of fighting [endeavoring ?] to sell his 
Monaghan estates, or to borrow 15,000/. ot 
20,000/. which are necessary to extract him 
from his present troubles. ft . 


On the closing of Fort l’Evéque in 178 
Massareene had been transferred to La 
Force, magniloquently styled by Louis 
Blanc the * Bastille of usury.” In May, 
1789, Richard-Lenoir, the future reviver of 
the cotton industry in France, became, at 
the age of twenty-fodr, his fellow-prisoner, 
and his memoirs, allowing for the lapse of 
nearly half a century and for possible em- 
bellishments by Herbinot de Mauchamps, 
to whom he apparently dictated them, may 
be accepted as substantially accurate. 
We quote the passage in full from this 
long-forgotten book : — 

We had for companion in misfortune an 
English lord, Mazaren, eighteen years a pris 


*La 
t Lor 


Juinzaine Anglaise. London: 17386. 
Kerry’s papers, National Archives, Paris. 
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oner. He had married in prison the sister of | little feast was being prcpared I went to La 
:nother prisoner, who had since recovered his | Force to fetch my things; but, alas! it was 
morning his wife and brother-| too late. The turnkeys assured me that after 


as soon as the gates were | our departure the mob had invaded the prison. 


} 


l Dut was 


a did not leave tillevening. There! I was about to exclaim and threaten, 
nething tou ng in the felicity of this | answered, ‘‘ You broke open the gates, and 
inge househol ’ ough them we knew / the mob t in by the way you came out. 
everything tl as going on in Paris, and ‘ i find your things? » much the 
step, the Revolution : ; you should have taken them away 
d Mazaren espe-| Good evening.”’ It was an impudent lie, but 

10 hope except in a general | | had to put up with this reply.* 
te absorbed by it, and almost 
liberty, which, indeed, for us 
natural We were 
happened at Re His lordship, with twenty-four 
as we te ] ] ' forced t 


The Duke of Dorset, in a de spat h of 
aly 10, Says: 


pening of lay morni 


ugg is the 
Whether he was be 
passiveness of the | him since I firs 


he counted 


services 
character, came direct}, 
us that noth or seven ot his companion 
Wii WAS | pone their different ways. I, 
prevailed upon Lord Massa 
whi 


thers to g othe Temple 
1 place, and where he ma 
» immedi 

i h it was his 

he cor : 
Phe com- | jntention t » go thither, but that he thought it 
. - int rmed of iy me the first visit. 
; but fear was then gradually gain 
ials, and inst of taking strong| Massareene four ! > to 


his 
if with ordering | leaving France, and on reaching Dover he 
rwise | jumped out of the boat, fell on his knees, 
lig and kissed the ground, exclaiming, ** God 

> better,”’ we | bless this land of liberty!” I 
us, and then 


” This | 


he specta- 
tors thought him mad till they learnt who 
he was, He was formally remarried to 
Marie Anne Barcier, on whose death in 


1800 he made a second marriage, and died 
; ] ¥ 


much troul I 
» force All th in 1805, aged sixty-three, leaving 


no issue, 
His two brothers, who are said ne to 
have w *n to him in ca 
ed hi in 


second in 1826 the earldom became ex- 


tinct, the viscounty passing to collaterals. 


Let us hope that if the steward had, as 
alleged, kept back half his 8 d. a year, 


Massareene broug! 


ught 
sug 6 hi . | " 
I mduct tage ee m ~ ies Ook as 
Always thought ne Gay alter (his tberat another 
nter the prison ve teran prisoner, Suppose 1 to an En- 
them to a secure | glishman, recovered his liberty, but not, 
nd did not venture | alas! his reason. Whyte, or Whyte de 

mained of my} Malleville, one of the seve 
found myself/ the Bastille, had only been t! 
1784, but had previously, prol 
. , a ey Pe "? | quarter of a century, been at Vincennes, 

ed my tather’s twei ivres ' 

and at the time of this transfer was insane. 

Dorset styles him Major Whyte, add 


ADI 


id not abandon me. 

the Embassy, Rue du F 
, where retreshments were 
were taken in the Embassy 
incts of the Temple, then 


* Mémoires de Francois Richa 
It is probable that 
: ison, which would account f the incorrect 
lum for debtors. Lord Mazaren rsio Mi the Paris papers that the prisoners were 
a capital dinner, and while this | liberated by the mob. 
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that he had been confined for more than 
thirty years, and that when released he 


was questioned by some English gentle- 
men who happened to be near, but the 
unhappy man seemed to have nearly lost | 
the use of his intellect, and could express 
himself but very ill. 


His beard was at least a yard long. What 
is very extraordinary, he did not know that 
the Bastille was the place of his confinement, 
but thought he had been shut up at St. La- 
zare; nor did he appear to be sensible of 
good fortune in being released. 
however, a strong d 
lawyer. 


He expressed, 
esire of being taken toa 


What became of him is uncertain. One 
account is that a benevolent person shel- 
tered him, but on his beginning a few 
days afterwards to plunder the house, was 
forced to send him to Charenton lunatic 
asylum. Dorset, however, could not as- 
certain his fate. 

Macdonagh, an Irish officer in the 
French service, had for twelve years occu- 
pied the cell of the man with the iron 
mask, on the Ile Ste.-Marguerite. Born 
in Sligo in 1740,he had money left him 
by a great-uncle, a Jacobite refugee in 
France, was sent for by his guardian, was 


brought up in France, entered the army, 


and gained the cross of St. Louis. In 
1774, while sub-lieutenant in Dillon’s reg- 
iment at Lille, he became acquainted with 
Rose Plunket, daughter of a Protestant 
gentleman in Meath, and a boarder in a 
convent. Touched by her tale of family 
dissensions, and her repugnance to return- 
ing to Ireland, he was secretly married to 
her by an Irish priest. To cuta long story 
short, Rose proved faithless, and to pre- 
vent his opposition to a second and appar- 
ently more brilliant marriage, she got him 
arrested under a /ettre de cachet. On the 
way to prison he jumped out of the car- 
riage by night, and villagers knocked off 
his fetters; but others betrayed him, and 
he was recaptured. He was deprived of 
all communication with the outer world, a 
turnkey who forwarded a letter for him 
being dismissed. Rose meanwhile mar- 
ried an officer named Carondelet. Mac- 
donagh was probably released under the 
decree of March, 1790, cancelling all /e¢- 
tres de cachet. In 1791 his story was 
taken down and published by Rutledge ; * 
Macdonagh, on second thoughts, trying, 
Ina 


but vainly, to suppress the work. 
Moniteur he announced that 


letter to the 
he was on his way to Hainaut to secure 
the punishment of Rose and her co-con- 


® Amusements du Despotisme. Paris: 1791. 
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spirator, Comte Walsh de Serrant. He 
was probably the Colonel Macdonagh who, 
in 1804, wrote a long letter in the Paris 
Argus on English misrule in Ireland. 
Rutledge, the chevalier Rutledge as he 
styled himself on the strength of a bar- 
|onetcy conferred on his father by the 
Young Pretender for the loan of a ship 
and money in 1745, had himself had 
experience of French prisons. Having 
charged his notary with fraudulently ob- 
| taining his inheritance at one-third of its 
value, he was cast in damages, and in 
default imprisoned at Fortl’Evéque. This 
restless pamphleteer, who is said to have 
been expelled from Poland, who co- 
operated in Letourneur’s translation of 
Shakespeare, and who defended Shake- 
speare against Voltaire’s supercilious crit- 
icisms, was in 1789 the spokesman of the 
Paris bakers. Subsidized by the munici- 
pality to supply the citizens with bread 
| under cost price, they were suspected of 
selling loaves to country people ata higher 
| sum, and then of pretending that the mill- 
ers had kept them without flour. Rut- 
ledge, on their behalf, covered the walls 
of Paris with diatribes against forestall- 
ers, and with scurrilous attacks on Necker. 
He is said to have declared that within 
four days his own head or Necker’s should 
roll from the scaffold, and he promised 
the bakers a loan of two or three millions 
on easier terms than those offered by the 
municipality. * A prosecution for /2se-na- 
tion in simulating a commission from the 
Assembly to treat with the bakers was 
instituted. Rutledge applied for protec- 
tion from arrest to the Cordeliers dis- 
trict, which afterwards sheltered Marat, 
but in this case declined to interfere. 
The prosecution was, however, dropped, 
| perhaps because the object of silencing 
| him had been attained. In 1792 or 1793, 
with the same mania of delation, he was 
one of the persecutors of the hapless as- 
signat superintendent Delamarche, the 
nervous man whom Madame Roland 
showed how to die by changing places with 
him on the scaffold. Rutledge, like other 
assailants of Delamarche, had been em- 
ployed in numbering the assignats, and 
revenged the abolition of this formality by 
charging him with malversation. He died 
in 1794, at the supposed age of forty-four. 
And now place aux dames. We are 
constrained, indeed, to pass over Mrs. 
Elliott, Gem’s fellow-captive, for her so- 
called diary, published by her grand- 
daughter in 1859, is a tissue of inventions, 
describing prisons she never entered, and 
heartrending or piquant scenes which 





land 
with 
ther 
em- 
and 
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never occurred. Had she really been im- 
prisoned at Ste. Pélagie, she might have 
made acquaintance with an Irishwoman, 
Maria Louisa Murphy, who, if not like 
herself the mistress of two princes (the 
rince of Wales and Egalité), had been 
openly lodged at Versailles, and had borne 
as yn to Louis XV. 
ex-soldier turned shoemaker, whose widow 
n old, clothes, she had, by Madame 
Pompadour’s contrivance, posed for a 
ture of the Virgin in the queen’s ora- 

, so that the king might send for her. 
was divorced by her third husband in 

But let us pass on to three women 

two of them had peculiar notions 


1 wedlock, stand on a much higher moral | 


| intellectual level than Mesdames El- 
tt and Murphy. Mrs. Freeman Shep 


in all probability the Harriet Augusta | 
eman who in 1797 translated Mercier’s | 


ful picture of Paris in the year 2440, 


was a boarder at the English Benedictine | 


nery. Two letters addressed to her 
confiscated with other papers and 
served at the National Archives, show 
at she solved problems in geometry, and 
na playful vein discussed metaphysical 
estions. She was 
pierre, and in January, 1792, wrote 

a letter chiding him for not having 

1 a cheque which she had forwarded 


ulation [she said]. 

y occasion towards any- 
lerate its being practised 
1 have used it, sir, with me; 
ed me. You made me believe 


or ic purposes a small | 


, and you have not accepted it. The 
reditor account just transmitted 
ker, according to his usual 
n, proves this 
spierre, it appears, had called on her 
told her what he intended to do with 
ney. 
not thus distrust the English; do not 
t with this hum x disparagement the 
¥ accents of } P 
is the common cause of all na- 
nch were formerly famous for 
» the weaker sex, thereby the 
o affront. Alas for us if the 
ives us of this precious privi- 
I claim a juster right: do not to 
ers as you would not be done by.* 


is odd to find the golden rule en- 
1 by a philo-Jacobin on the incorrupt- 
e Robespierre. He was apparently still 


* Papiers inédits trouvés chez Robespierre. Paris: 


1525, 


The daughter of an} 


a warm admirer of | 


goodwill of an English- | 


|obdurate, for a month later Ja citoyenne 
Freeman, patriote anglaise, presented the 
Convention, through Beurnonville, with 
two hundred francs towards buying shoes 
for the volunteers. This may, however, 
have been a second gift. It is the last 
English subscription down to the end of 
the Terror. Robespierre, even if he de- 
|clined the gift, paid the writer the atten- 
| tion of preserving her letter, for it was 
| found among his papers. It was not pub- 
| lished in the selection issued by his ene- 
|mies immediately after his fall, but was 
printed in 1828, the signature, however, 
being travestied into Theeman Shephen, 
a blunder repeated by his biographer 
Hamel. Either the original or a duplicate 
figured in a sale of autographs in 1874. 
Mrs. Freeman seems to have escaped the 
incarceration which befell English resi- 
dents, but we cannot ascertain when she 
returned to England. Her translation of 
1797 is dated London, and is dedicated to 
| Sir John Cox Hippisley, also an eyewit- 
ness of the beginning of the Revolution. 

| Mary Wollstonecraft, disappointed of 
| joining Fuseli’s proposed party to Paris, 
| went thither alone in December, 1792, for 


| 


the purpose of learning French and of 
finding a situation as teacher for her sis- 
ter. Walpole styles her a “ hyzna in pet- 
| ticoats,” because she attacked Marie An- 
|toinette even after death, yet tears fell 
| from her eyes when she saw Louis XVI. 
| pass on his way to trial, displaying more 
dignity than she had expected. She un- 
luckily met Imlay, heedlessly acted upon 
her theory of free love, joined him at 
Havre in 1794, gave birth toa child there, 
and on business calling Imlay to London 
returned with her infant to Paris. Ham- 
ilton Rowan, the Irish agitator, arriving 
| shortly before Robespierre’s fall, heard at 
| some festival a lady talking English toa 
| nursemaid carrying ar. infant,* and made 
| acquaintance with this by courtesy Mrs. 
ae. She remained in France till the 
following year, having, however, pre- 
viously sent off her manuscripts, for had 
they been found her life would not have 
been worth much; but her book on the 
Revolution, mostly written in a gardener’s 
solitary cottage at Neuilly, did not advance 
| beyond a first volume, and this contains 
nothing that would be otherwise unknown. 
She does not relate her own experiences, 
and, writing for contemporaries more or 


| ® Poor Fanny Godwin (so called), her cradle rocked 
by the Revolution; her girlhood passed with a needy, 
tyrannical stepfather, and a stepmother styled by Lamb 
“*a very disgusting woman, wearing green spectacles ;’’ 
| her end a bottle of Jaudanum in a Bath hotel! 
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less familiar with the facts, she moralizes 
rather than narrates. 

The same disappointment is caused by 
the more voluminous writings of her friend 
Helen Maria Williams, to whom she was 
introduced by Paine, and whom she found 
“affected but kindhearted.” The date 
and place of Helen's birth have puzzled 
biographers, but are cleared up by her 
letters of naturalization in France in 1817. 
She was born at London in 1769, and was 
consequently just of age when she went 
over with her mother and sisters to wit- 
ness the Federation of 1790, “ perhaps the 


finest spectacle the world had ever wit-| 


nessed.” She had beena precocious girl, 
publishing a story in verse at twelve, and 
; 


an ode on the Peace at thirteen, and she | 


had been introduced to and flattered by 
Dr. Johnson. Enraptured with the Revo- 
lution, the Williamses settled in Paris in 
1791, and their Sunday evening receptions 
were attended by Bernardia St. Pierre, 
Brissot, and the leading Girondins, Ma- 
dame Roland, one of Helen’s earliest 
acquaintances, used to take her to the 
Jacebin Club at the time when Brissot 


and Vergniaud harangued there. Madame | 


Roland would fain have seen her married 
to Deputy Bancal des Issarts, nineteen 
years Helen’s senior, but she pleaded the 
recent death of her father, a retired officer, 
and evidently did not reciprocate his at- 
tachment. Yet Madame Roland wrote to 
Bancal : — 


Either I understand nothing whatever of 
the human heart, or you are destined to be the 
husband of Mademoiselle .* if you man- 
age properly, and if she remains here three 
months. Constancy and generosity can do 
everything with an honest and tender heart 
which is unpledged. 


Helen persuaded Bancal to vote for sav- 
ing the king’s life, and his was no fleeting 
fancy, for in 1796, on his release from 
Austrian dungeons, he got Bishop Gré- 
goire to repeat his offer of marriage; but 
by that time Helen had perhaps found 
her elective affinity in John Hurford 
Stone. 

The Williamses’ upper story inthe Rue 
de Bac gave them a partial view of the 
attack on the Tuileries, and they with 
difficulty persuaded their porter to admit 
a wounded Swiss, who implored a glass 
of water, drank it, and then expired. An 
idle story that Helen callously walked 
among the bodies of the victims gained 

* The name is left blank, or given as “ M. W.,”’ in 


the printed collection, Lettres de Madame Roland & 
Bancal. 


| exempt them. 
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|currency in England, and induced Bos- 
well to expunge in his second edition the 
adjective “ amiable” which he had origi- 
nally applied to her. Amiable, strictly 
speaking, she may not have been, she was 
too dogmatic for that; but, far from beir 
callous, she was horrified at findin, 
corpses in the Tuileries gardens, whe 
had ventured on the assurance 


she 


jeverything being quiet, and hastily re. 


treated. She wrote against the Jacobins 
in letters to English journals, twice vis- 
ited Madame Roland in prison, and was 
entrusted by her with papers which the 
fear of domiciliary visits compelled her 
to destroy, along with documents of her 
own. In October, 1793, the author of 
“ Paul and Virginia” was taking tea with 
the Williamses, and describing his pro- 
jected paradise at Essonne —he had mar- 
ried, or was about to marry, Félicité, 
daughter of Didot, the great printer and 
typefounder, who had a paper-mill in that 
village — when a friend rushed in with 
tidings that all the English were to be 
arrested as hostages for Toulon. The 
next day was one of painful suspense. 
By evening they had heard of the appre- 
hension of most of their English acquaint- 
ances, but still hoped their sex might 
At 2 A.M., however, com 
missaries arrived, hurried them out of bed 
and to the guardhouse —a sort of lock-up 
— where they passed the rest of the 
night. Thence they were conveyed to the 
| Luxembourg, where the porter, a Swiss 
Protestant, who remembered having seen 
them at church, was kind to them. The 
prisoners, mostly English, took turns in 
making the fire and sweeping the rooms, 
and those who could not afford to send 
{out for dinner cooked their own. The 
Williamses had family prayers at night, in 
which Lasource, the eloquent Protestant 
pastor, and Madame de Genlis’s husband, 
| both destined to the guillotine, joined; 
but many —of the French prisoners, at 
least —were less serious, addicted to 
cards, music, and even love-making. In- 
| deed, a scandal in which an outsider and 
a female prisoner were concerned occa- 
| sioned an order for the separation of the 
sexes, and, while the men remained at the 
Luxembourg, forty Englishwomen were 
sent to the English Conceptionist con- 
vent. The Blue Nuns, themselves pris- 
oners in their own house, and compelled 
to convert their flowing robes into gowns 
and their veils into bonnets, were very 
kind to their distressed countrywomen, 
and Sister Thérése struck Helen as the 
nearest approach to angelic purity she had 
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ever seen. Exercise in the garden was 
allowed, and friends could speak to them 
through the grating, whereas at the Lux- 
embourg they could not stir beyond the 
hreshold, and could be seen by friends 
only at the common-room window. 
Athanase Coquerel, a native of Rouen, | 
settled in business at Paris and already 
engaged to Helen’s sister Cecilia, after 
two months’ untiring and perilous exer- 
ys procured the release of the Wil- 
umses, which seems to have been so 
lestinely effected that there is no en- 
yof it. They risked their lives by shel- 
ring Rabaut St. Etienne, and after a 
time went to Switzerland, leaving behind 
Cecilia, now Madame Coquerel. Helen, 
who had gone to France as to a land of 
erty, hailed the Swiss frontier as an 
ipe from Inferno. Perhaps, after all, 
sarére, whom she suspected of betraying 
drawing-room com- 
good action in his life, and 
her liberation and 
after 
a mother, on Cecilia’s death inj} 
o her two boys, one of them the | 
admired the Bonaparte of 
Brumaire, but loathed Bonaparte the des- 
and was punished by him with a 
ymiciliary visit and a night's captivity for 
gnoring him in her ode on the Peace. of 
She laid by her pen till his fall, 
lcomed the Restoration, was in pecu- 
ry straits through Stone’s publishing 
speculations, and died at Paris in 1827. 
\n eyewitness of the greater part of the 
Revolution, acquainted with the leading 
tors, and a ready writer, she might have 
given us the best contemporary account of | 
but her habit of moralizing spoilt her 
Ss an annalist, so that of her numerous 
works not one has escaped oblivion, and 
n the few persons who may occasion- | 
ally sing her hymn, — 


conversations, 


departure. 


Robespierre’s fall ; 


ire pastor; 


1502. 


While Thee I seek, protecting Power, 


ire probably unaware by what “ Wil- 
liams ” it was written. | 

Che English nuns, if less qualified to 
write the annals of the Revolution, might | 

ve given us interesting accounts of their | 
own experiences; but domiciliary visits 
rendered it unsafe to keep diaries, and 
one convent out of three subse-| 
quently drew up a record of its suffer- 
We know from the minutes of 

bin commissaries that, unlike some 

their French sisters, the English nuns 
unanimously declined to re-enter the| 
world, and they felt the full force of the 
revolutionary hurricane. Their lives, in- 


only 


igs. 
~ 


|A number of 


| left 
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deed, were never in danger, except from 
a possible repetition of the September 
massacres, but they suffered great priva- 
tions. The Conceptionists, declared 
prisoners in their own house in October, 
1792, were a month later transferred to 
the Austin nunnery, and were not liber- 
ated till February, 1795. They had been 
allowed fifty sous a head per day while in 
captivity; on their release, deprived of 
their property, they had to live on bor- 
rowed money. Captain Swinburne vis- 
ited them in 1797, and dissuaded them 
from returning to England; but they 
eventually accepted a refuge offered them 
by the Jerninghams at Cossey near Nor- 
wich, where the community died out. 

The Austin nuns, who since 1634 had 
carried on a school, to which leading Cath- 
olic families, Pastons, Towneleys, Fer- 
mors, Blounts, sent their daughters, would 
have been buffeted about like others but 
for the overcrowding of other prisons 
and the spaciousness of their heterogene- 

buildings, so graphically described by 
George rwards a boarder there. 
rheir journal, which the present chaplain, 
the Abbé Cédoz, has allowed us to inspect, 
has a gap of several vears, followed by a 
brief statement of the cause. A motley 
throng of prisoners, good and bad, rich 
and poor, occupied the convent. They 
included several actresses ; Malesherbes’s 
daughter, Madame de Rosanbo, guillotined 
with eleven other inmates ; George Sand's 
grandmother, Madame Dupin; and the 
birdseller’s daughter, Victoire Delaborde. 
Curiously enough, these two did not then 
make each other’s acquaintance, and Mau- 
rice Dupin, then a boy living at Auteuil, 
who agreed with his mother that at a cer- 
tain hour in the day both should fix their 


Sand, afte 


y 
, 
Uv 


| eyes on the dome of the Pantheon, had no 


presentiment that his destined wife, Vic- 
toire, might also be gazing atit. Dispar- 
ity of station kept the two women apart. 
British subjects were de- 
tained there, among them the Abbé Edge- 
worth’s sister, but not one of them has 
any narrative. The nuns were re- 
quired to assume secular dress, and were 


|not allowed religious services, but they 


were permitted to remain in their cells 
and to walk in the vineyard. The tombs 
were profaned for the sake of the lead, and 


|church plate and ornaments were plun- 
| dered. 


In March, 1795, the gaoler and 
guards were withdrawn, and the school 


| was reopened, but in 1799 the sale of all 


the British establishments was ordered. 
The nuns were on the point of quitting 


France, and had sent off their luggage to 
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Calais, when Consul Lebrun’s sympathy 
and his good offices with Bonaparte, en- 
abled them to remain. 

The Benedictine convent was likewise 
converted into a with a brutal 
gaoler who delighted to threaten his cap- 
tives with death—no empty threat, for 
the Princess of Monaco, Madame Sainte 


prison, 


Amaranthe, and others, left the nunnery | 


for the Conciergerie, and the latter for 
the guillotine. The nuns not only wit- 
nessed distressing partings, but antici 
pated a like fate. Stonyhurst College pos- 
sesses a manuscript, for a copy of which we 
are indebted to the Rev. W. Forbes-Leith, 


S.]., which, evidently written after their | 


return to England, depicts in an artless 
way 
undergone by them. After several domi- 
ciliary visits they were declared prisoners 
in ( \ctober, 1793. Commissaries next came 


to fit up the convent as a prison, but to 


tranquillize the nuns promised that there 
should only be Englishwomen, On 
vember 25 — 


began 
choir. 


Commissioners to strip both the 
and the Their looks, dress, 
actions were equally dreadful, and can 
be compared to of infernal 

Ihey tore down the shrines, pictures, 
With joy mixed with fury they 
kicked up and down the church what they 
threw down j 


church 
and 
only 
thing 
and crosses. 


our ideas 


The prison became so full — Foignet | 


found eighty inmates, two-thirds of them 
men — that in the workroom were placed 
as many beds as could stand, which were 
removed during the day. 
and 
with beds. 


Refectory, clois- 
were also crowded 
The cemetery was turned into 


ters, outhouses 


a promenade for the prisoners, the tomb- | 


stones being laid flat or carriedaway. All 
their rents being stopped, the nuns for the 
last three months of 1793 had to live on 


the small sum in hand, barely sufficient to | 


keep them alive. Their papers were cat- 
alogued in a sarcastic style by a revolu 
tionary commissary. 
been in the habit of complaining to the 
chaplain, Naylor, of real or imaginary un- 


kindness from the abbess or sisters, and | 


these letters were inventoried as “ squab- 
bles of conventual life,” “ mystical extrav- 
agances,”’ etc. The poor nuns must have 
had a shiver at knowing that all their doc- 
uments, from religious correspondence 
down to recipes for making snuff, were 
overhauled by scoffing sans-culottes. Their 
library of a thousand volumes was dis- 
persed, The Girondin deputies, indeed, 
after being huddled with criminals at the 


the alarms, insults, and privations | 


No- | 


One of the nuns had | 
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| Madelonnettes, found the nunnery clean, 
spacious, and airy, with an agreeable pros- 
| pect and a delicious promenade, the only 
| drawback being that the female prisoners 
had had to be crowded to make room for 
them, yet according to Foignet study was 
impossible and even conversation danger- 
ous, it being construed as conspiracy. 

In July, 1794, the nuns were removed 
by night to the castle of Vincennes, where 
they were cooped up in narrow cells, with 
windows too high to see out of. Four 
months later they were carted back to 
Paris, to the Austin nunnery. On their 
liberation they managed, by the sale of 
their linen and furniture, to leave for En 
gland, where they found a new home, first 
in Dorsetshire and ultimately in Statiord 
shire. 

The Benedictine monastery 
three British seminaries were 
turned into prisons, but the priests and 
monks mostly escaped. The Irish 
lege, which then had lay as well as clet 
ical students, had stormy times. In 
December, 1790, one of a party of its stu 
dents, walking in the Champ de Mars and 
mounting the Federation altar, leaned 
against and accidentally knocked down a 
wooden pedestal. The sentry tried to ar 
rest the delinquent, his comrades defended 
|him, a mob collected, and had not Lafay- 
|} ette with a hundred horsemen hurried up, 
six of the Irish youths would have been 
hanged on the spot for the supposed in- 
| sult to the altar. As it was, they spenta 
fortnight in prison, and were then acquit- 
ted. Later on a mob attempted to break 
into the college; but a student, pistol in 
hand, planted himself at the gate, threat- 
ened to shoot the first man who advanced, 
and improvised a speech on the position 
of Irish exiles confiding in French hos- 
pitality, whereupon the mob applauded 
and dispersed. In September, 1791, the 
congregation at the college chapel, includ- 
ing French worshippers, were mobbed on 
leaving, a lady being shamefully flogged. 
After the Terror the ten remaining Irish 
students were allowed to return to their 
own country. The Scotch college, adjoin 
ing the Austin convent, was made a prison, 
and St. Just was taken thither on the oth 
| Thermidor, but the gaoler refused to re- 
ceive him. The gilt-bronze urn contain- 
ing in a leaden case the brain of James 
11. was wrenched off the monument to 
his memory, and the case was not discov- 
ered till four years ago, in laying a pipe 
under the chapel floor. Many of James’s 
manuscripts, sent for safety into the prov- 
inces, were ultimately destroyed. His 


and the 
closed or 


col- 
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coffin at the Benedictine monastery was 
ened, and the body made away with. 

’ The only detailed account of prison ex- 
iences that given by Sir William 
ngton, in a letter printed by his 
randson for private circulation. Written 
er his release, it is entitled to en- 
onfidence. Codrington was the man 

| Pigott 

1 


is 


GT 


10 made the strange bet with Pigott as 
which of their outlive 


a. # 


fathers woul 


father had 
shire a i before 
concluded at Newmarket. 
yn’s father, who lived till 1792 
| him, after paying his debts, and 
went to Codring 

1, who had been a boon companion of 
Prince of Wales, settled in Brittany, | 
tly there in 1793 when | 
j 


i. 


died in 
the bet 


Codring 


gott’s 


w hours 
° had dis- 
rerite 


a cousin. 


id was living quie 

arrest of all Englishmen was decreec 
iigh tower on the coast, 
windows provided with bars, but not 


I 
} 


e was taken toa | 


in asd 


> 


His papers were searched and 
id h but the infamous Carrier, 
d at the capture of an English mddord, 
etended to think them culpable. The} 
St. Servan vainly peti- | 
Codrington’s release. Chained | 
and and 

road, he was taken from 


irmless, 


nicipality of 
yned tor 
otl " } ; | 
wer nootec 
itened on 
ines to Paris and lodged in the Concier- 


two prisoners, 


the 


g and fatiguing a journey, I 
f with the hope of one good 
} ’ 


was 1a aisappome 


ym} 


straw 


8 there was ho private roc 

we must sleep In the 

**take care ot 
Ss, tor you 

, who will 


youl 
be 
rob you of 
such consolation we 
court, where there 
niortunate people ot 
iomination eing tired and hungry, 
1 a commissary of the prison to | 
I to eat. When it we | 
make use of a low 
the straw rT 


me hundrec 
loyé 
came 
parapet | 

| 
kept | 


inhabit 


yoms are 
that 


open 


and those 


the air all 
f weather what it may. 
in the court took compassion upon 
nt us knives and forks, and informed 
also that by applying to the superior turn- 
in a, uiing we might possibly 
naplaceinaroom. That b 
tly undertaken, and two of us procure d 
eventeenth part of a small apartment. 
eds were placed so near together that 
was obliged to get in at the feet; and 
h we paid for them apart, I was three 
ks before I could get any sheets, and when 
ngth I had them I could with great facility | 
ve crept through them, But the room being | 


in 


I 


re manner 


siness was 


{ 
1 when | 
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very small, and the ceiling so very low, and 
sO many persons stove in so narrow a compass 
that the air was so bad, we could none of us 
| least not tor hour, 
often less, and sometimes all. As we 
locked up about five 

door not opened till near ten 

the room 


wh 


sicep, at more than an 


at 


in 


not 
were 
o’clock, and the 
the next 
with 


every even 


morning, in 


uS a tolerabie pg in, 
us to burn in 

we went to bed, 

air, and to take a 


morning 


vised 
re 
mouthtul 
as sOOn as we got up, a 
We all ot 
a great dryn » throat, 
rem y y cl ck 
three or 
With 
the 
iron 


tive against intection 


the morning with 
or something of as 
every night we used to be 
tour turnkeys with as many 


irge 


Vis 


Staves they used 
ceiling, open the wink 
tie 


Ar 


that was sti 
] 


hammer ulnst 


was sate 
also sub) 
thoug 


h it 
to hear the 


ing at the 
ened, ca 
} 


mm him 


hopes of 


mcian- 


picasing 

panions 

final ve, and the half 
tate, 
reck 1 on 
ned that suffi- 
notwithstand- 


sinc Ssaliic 
another we 


condemnations, and este 


u 
severe for those times, 
ing how much they have since increased upon 
that number. 

The infection introduced into the crowd- 
ed prison by the unfortunate Nantes party 
made Codrington think even the 
of the guillotine better than a lingering 


death, and contrary to his lawyer's advice 


chance 


he pressed for a decision on his case, for, 
unlike his countrymen, he was not detained 
as a hostage, but was charged with deal- 
ings with the enemy. The preliminary 
investigation resulted in his favor, and 
though still detained, h ured 
fer toa kind of hospital, where he speed- 
ily regained health. to the 
Conciergerie, he says: 


e prot trans- 


ting 


Rey er 


le was, you would 
»> not bes 


Awful as that abox 
believe pe rh ips that I hav 
ful since I was there, nor 
many cheerful people. 
nature had formed one’s 
the different situations that they may be ex- 
On se fait a tout, and one may 
accustom oneself to bad fortune as one does 
to good. We used frequently to breakfast 


, 

scarcely 
, } 

h $0 cheer- 

have I since seen so 

would think that 

according to 


ne 


nerves 


posed to. M4 
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and dine at each other’s room, which time 
general y passed in mirth. Most of us thought 
we had but a short time allotted to us, aud 
that it was better to enjoy that little as much 
as we ¢ I do not recollect, among the 
hundreds that I both saw and spoke to after 
their condemnation, that one single one of 
them, except Madame du Barry, showed any 
softness upon the occasion, and several seemed 
as cheerful as if nothing had happened to 
them. 


uld 
uid 


A few months later Codrington was 
transferred to another prison, and there 
were ugly rumors of an impending massa- 
cre. Shortly after Robespierre’s fall he 
was sent to the Luxembourg, where he 


found General O’Hara, a prisoner of war | 


captured at Toulon; Temple Luttrell, 
brother to the Duchess of Cumberland, 
and styled by the French George III.’s 
brother-in-law ; and many other English, 
mostly of an inferior class. He still saw 
little chance of release, and consequently 


induced a friend to prompt a printer (prob- | 
ably Stone) to apply for him as a journey- | 


man: 


By that means, together with a little inter- 
est of friends, I slipt my neck out of the collar 
after having remained near fifteen months in 


prison. 


He continued to reside in France, mar- 


ried, and has descendants still inhabiting 
Brittany. 

Sampson Perry, militia surgeon, quack 
medicine-vendor, and journalist, has given 
in his bulky “ History of the Revolution ” 


some particulars of his own captivity. 
his first visit to Paris, Paine took him to 
dine at the Hétel de Ville with Pétion, the 
guests including Dumouriez, Santerre, 
Condorcet, Danton, and Brissot. Prose- 
cuted for asserting in his Argus that the 


king and Pitt had kept back information | 
for stockjobbing purposes, he fled to | 


France in January, 1793. He was a wit- 
ness at the mock trial of Marat, but merely 
gave evidence as to a young man named 
Jobnson, his mind unhinged by fears for 
Paine’s safety, having attempted suicide, 
after making a will in Paine’s favor. 
states that, for want of room elsewhere, 
the English were kept in a guardhouse, 
men and women having to sleep as well 
as eat in one room. A baronet and a 
groom, a fashionable young lady and a 


cook, were thus companions for many | 


weeks before they were drafted off imto 
prisons. Perry was at first sent to the 
Madelonnette, where the keeper was a 
humane man, and on a relaxation of rigor 
was transferred to the Luxembourg. Many 
English without means might, he says, 


He | 


| broke out. 
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have obtained release, but preferred re- 
maining prisoners. Perry believed him- 
self to be in imminent peril when, on the 
trial of the Dantonists, Hérault de Sé 
chelles proposed calling him as a witness 
to the innocency of his negotiations with 
English Whigs; but the defence, as we 
know, was suppressed, and Perry, after 
fifteen months’ detention, was released. 
He bore no grudge against his gaolers, 
he wrote in his “ Appeal,” dated “the fel- 
ons’ side of Newgate, March 25, 1795,” for 


| many innocent natives and foreigners had 
|inevitably to suffer, and Frenchmen, la- 


menting that Englishmen had had to sus- 
tain so long a captivity, did everything in 
their power to make them forget their past 
sufferings. Released from Newgate ona 
change of ministry, he subsequently edited 
the Statesman, had cross suits for libel 
with Lewis Goldsmith, the jury giving 


| him a farthing damages, and died in 1823, 


on the eve of discharge by the insolvent 
debtors’ court. A contemporary sketch 
of him, apparently copied from a newspa- 
per, is the sole authority we have been 
able to find for the fable of Paine (and 
Perry also) having escaped the guillotine 
by the cell door swinging open and being 


| chalked on the inner side. 


Perry arrived in Paris just in time to 
join the British Revolutionary Club, where 
he must have found congenial associates. 
It originated in a dinner held on Novem- 

nd - . . 
ber 18, 1792, to celebrate French victories. 
/ 


| Stone presided, Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
On | 


was present, and the toasts included “ the 
speedy abolition of hereditary titles and 
feudal distinctions in England,” * the com- 
ing convention of Great Britain and Ire- 


| land,” “the lady defenders of the Revolu- 


tion, particularly Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
Miss Williams, and Mrs. Barbauld,” 
“ Paine and the new way of making good 
books known by a royal proclamation and 
King’s Bench prosecution,” “the English 


| patriots, Priestley, Fox, Sheridan, Chris- 


tie, Cooper, Tooke, and Mackintosh.” 
The “ party of conspirators here,” wrote 
Monro on December 17, “have formed 
themselves into a society,” prepared for 
the most desperate measures against their 
native country. They included Sir Rob- 
ert Smith, a banker at Paris, Paine, Frost, 
Raymond, Sayer, Joyce, Henry Redhead 
Yorke, and Robert Merry, husband of the 
actress Miss Brunton. Dissensions soon 
Frost and Paine quarrelled, 
the latter being intolerably arrogant, and 
on December 31 Monro reported : — 

Our countrymen here who have been en- 
deavoring to ruin their country are now really 
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any one, struggling for 
themselves, jealous of 


notice of 
among 


beneath the 


consequence 








ther, differing in opinion, and even 

significant in a body; they are, excepting a 

y, heartily tired of politics and addresses 

{to the Convention]. They are now 
dwindling into nothing. 

A second address, advocated by Paine 

and Merry, but opposed by Frost and 


of the Morning Post, was near 
The Conve tion, too, was 
nonsense of British addresses, 
rceiving the insignificance of the per- 
who presented them. Monro’s de- 
spatches end in January, 1793, for he had 
been denounced as a spy, and after the 
king’s execution deemed it prudent to quit 

learn from other sources 


Macdonald 
ail hl o- 
causing DIOWS 


tired of the 





> 


Paris; but we 


atin February the club was dissolved, 
the majority, after a warm discussion, de- | 
ling to take no part in politics. The} 
two Sheares, “ men of desperate designs, 
capable of setting fire to the dockyards,” 


viously gone back. Young Daniel 
ll is said to have crossed over in 





the same packet, when their exultations 
over the king’s fate, coupled with the ex- 
sses he had witnessed at St. Omer and 


Douai, rendered hima violent Tory. The 
Sheares were executed at Dublin in 1798. 
Frost, whose present of a thousand pairs 
of shoes from the London Revolution So- 
ciety was paid for, according to Talley- 
rand, expenses of deputations included, 
by the French themselves, was sentenced, 
on his return, to six months’ imprison- 
ment and an hour in the pillory, the latter | 
inishment being remitted because he 


would have been applauded. Merry went 
with his wife to America, and died at 
Baltimore in 1798. Joyce became secre- 
tar Lord Stanhope, and was arrested 


for sedition in 1794. Yorke, who under- | 
weut two years’ imprisonment for con- 
spiracy, changed his opinions, and in 1803 
iblish ‘Lett ers from France,” which 
were me anti-Gallic. Sir Robert Smith 


was imprisoned more thana year in Paris, 


returned to England, and died there in 
1802 
The Englishmen who left before the 


Terror set in must have been numerous, 
I vere are few traces of them. As 
the winter of 1789, a London} 
per, remembering the adage of the | 

wind, commented with real insular 
egotism on the benefit to England of the | 
Revolution. Not only had many rich | 
Frenchmen sought refuge here, but many 
ritish residents had returned home. | 
-koning, too, the English visitors to | 





> 


iris as five thousand a year, and their 
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| France in time — Quintin Craufurd, 
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expenditure as 100/. a head, England had 
been losing half a million per annum. 
Now, as for visitors, possibly as many 
were for a time drawn over by the Revo- 
lution as kept away by it, but residents 
were certainly frightened off. Lord Ker- 
ry’s departure must have been very hur- 
ried, for he left not only considerable 
property — his heirs were in 1820 awarded 
145, ooo/. from the indemnity fun sapeeer a 
large bundle of papers, confis- 
cated, revolutionary logic claring an 
Irish peer an émigré. These documents, 
comprising some hundreds of bills and 
letters, extend from 1768 to 1790, and the 
correspondence with the Irish steward 
shows that the collection of rents was al- 
most as difficult then as now. A patriotic 
gift of 117 francs to the Assembly in No- 
vember, 1789, from “eleven servants of 
an Eng lord” must have been ap- 
proved, if not 


by Kerry, yet 
Nicolas, probably one of the eleven, was 
guillotined in May, 1794, for dealings with 
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the enemy; and Louise Blaireau, wife to 
the man cook bt Lord Gower had 
taken back with him to England, suffered 





the same fate for endeavoring to get the 
seals removed from Kerry’s property. He 
was in Belgium about the end of 1792, for 
Fersen, the Swedish associated 
with the king’s escape to Varennes, met 
him there. 

Another party to that 


count 


escape quitted 
the 
nabob from Manilla whose maxim was, 
“ Make your fortune where you like, but 
enjoy it at Paris.” A confidant of Marie 
Antoinette, he provided, or at least 
housed, the famous carriage which the 
royal family overtook and annel at 
Bondy, it having already started when 
Fersen drove them to Craufurd’s. Crau- 
furd himself had gone to London and 
Brussels, perhaps to avoid suspicion. 
When the fugitives were brought back, 
one of his coachmen in the crowd in- 
cautiously exclaimed that he knew the 
carriage, but a fellow-servant curtly told 
was mistaken; the mob would 
otherwise have stormed Craufurd’s house. 
Not discouraged by the failure, he busied 
himself in trying to get foreign powers to 
|interfere. On leaving in November, 1792, 
he, too, was classed as an émigré, and his 
furniture, pictures, and statues were sold, 
|Stormy times these for the inveterate 
cardplayer, who in 1787 was fetched home 
at nine in the morning from the British 
Embassy by his mistress and eventual 
wife Mrs. Sullivan, alleged ex-wife of the 
future king of Wiirtemberg and grand- 
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mother of Comte d’Orsay! Under the 
empire, however, Craufurd had whist par- 
ties with Talleyrand, and formed a collec- 
tion of historical portraits which was one 
of the sights of Paris till his death in 
1819. 

We must pass over Henry Seymour, 
nephew of the Duke of Somerset, neigh- 
bor and penultimate lover of Madame 
Dubarry (eight of her letters to him were 
sold at Paris in 1837, and have been pub- 
lished); Boyd, the banker, afterwards 
M.P. for Shaftesbury, to whom Egalité 
entrusted his diamonds, and who left in 
October, 1792; his partner Ker, whosoon 
followed him; and Kerly, a Scotchman, 
agent for the banker Herries, a regular 
frequenter of the Jacobin Club, but ulti- 
mately denouncedasaspy. The republic 
had evidently no more need of bankers 
than of savants. As for visitors, the great 
stampede was caused by the capture of 
the Tuileries. Richard Twiss (uncle of 
Horace) tells us that whereas there had 
been only thirty in Paris, above two thou- 
sand arrived in less than a week from all 
parts of France, all eager for passports to 
getaway. Twiss waited on the Assembly 
with a petition, and, as nothing came of 
this, was getting up a collective remon- 
strance when the recalcitrant municipality 
gave way.* This was, perhaps, due to a 
strong protest by Deputy Kersaint, who 
urged that England was the only really 
neutral country, and was very sensitive to 
violation of the laws of hospitality, yet 
that everything had been done by the Com- 
mune to irritate Englishmen by domicil- 
iary visits or refusal of passports. 

We have yet to speak, but briefly, of 
half-a-dozen young men who had mostly 
gone to learn French, or French polish, 
and whose feelings of curiosity, enthusi- 
asm, or abhorrence, as also the honors or 
molestations experienced by several of 
them, typify the various phases of the 
Revolution. First of all there was the 
future Lord Liverpool, then Mr. Jenkin- 
son, who at the age of nineteen witnessed 
the capture of the Bastille. ‘ The whole 
sight has been such,” he wrote, “that 
nothing would have tempted me to miss 
it;” but either he gave no description of 
it, or his father, in forwarding a copy of 
the letter to the Foreign Office, omitted a 
portion of it. We merely learn that “the 
consternation that has prevailed in Paris 
for the last two days is beyond all power 
of description. Few people have gone 


* Trip to Paris in July and August, 1792. (Anony- 


mous, but by Twiss.) 


out of their doors, and all public amuse- 
ments for the first time have been 
stopped.” When Lord Lansdowne in 1819 
argued that the Peterloo meeting was 
peaceable, it being attended by women 
and children, Liverpool replied that he 
saw many women busily employed in the 
attack on the Bastille. Young Jenkinson 
even at nineteen was able to discuss Neck- 
er’s financial schemes, and he seems to 
have frequently attended the Assembly. 
William (son of Dr.) Priestley not only 
saw but took part in the capture of the 
Bastille, bringing home two stones from it 
for his friend, the future Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck. ‘Three years later his father 
bade him “go and live among that brave 
and hospitable people, and learn from 
them to detest tyranny and love liberty.” 
He accordingly waited on the Assembly, 
to apply for naturalization, and was re- 
ceived with plaudits. His voice being 
weak, his speech, which declared French 
citizenship a higher honor than the crown 
of any arbitrary State, was read for him 
by the president, Francois of Nantes, 
The reply of the latter compared Burke’s 
attacks on Dr. Priestley to those of Aris 
tophanes on Socrates, and suggested that 
the Birmingham rioters were the descend- 
ants of Danish pirates. The youth’s grav- 
ity must have been sorely tried by this 
burlesque oration; but did not M. de Les- 
seps, in the French Academy of Sciences, 
once gravely hint that the English oppo- 
nents of the Suez Canal were the descend- 
ants of Carthaginian traders? Young 
Priestley’s stay was probably short, for his 
father had not only the good sense to 
decline a seat in the Convention, but 
wrote, after the September massacres, to 
Roland, urging that unless such outrages 
on justice and humanity were stopped, 
and order and obedience to law enforced, 
liberty both in France and throughout 
Europe must be despaired of. 
Wordsworth, too, was horrified by the 
massacres. He had stopped a few days 
at Paris in November, 1791, attending the 
Assembly and the Jacobin Club, and tak- 
ing away a stone from the Bastille. He 
returned from Orleans and Blois just after 
the butchery, visited the scenes of car 
nage, and for years, it is said, would dream 
that he was pleading for his own life or 
that of friends before the infamous Mail- 





lard. Yet he returned home reluctantly, 
was still for a time a republican, and ex- 


| pected Robespierre’s fall to usher ina 


second dawn of liberty. é 
Young Priestley was honored on his 
ifather’s account; young Nesham, the fu 
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ture admiral, had laurels of his own. He 
was eighteen, and was living at Vernon, 
in Normandy, in October, 1789, when a 
furious mob fell on Planter, a corn-mer- 
chant who had been charitable to the poor, 
but who, having sent flour to Paris, was 
accused of wishing to starve Vernon. 
Twice had he been hung up, and twice had 
the rope broken, when Nesham rushed to 
the rescue, told the mob they would have 
to kijl him first, and saved the poor man’s 
life. The Paris municipality presented 
him with a civic wreath and sword, the 
latter still preserved by his descendants. 
The president bade him tell his country- 
men that he had found on the banks of the 
Seine a brave, susceptible, and generous 
people, formerly frivolous, but now enjoy- 
ing liberty, especially as it gave them op- 
portunities of rewarding virtue. We won- 
der whether Nesham wore this sword at 
Camperdown. 

What a contrast between his triumph 
and the brutal assault on Henry Swin- 
burne, son of the lady stopped by fish- 
wives at Calais! He was a page to Louis 
XVI., and was at the Vaudeville Theatre 
in February, 1792, when there was a play 
ridiculing the Jacobins. The Royalists 
expelled the interrupters, but were waylaid 
outside the theatre by a mob who pelted 


them with mud and snow, forced them to 
shout “ Vive la nation!” and made them, 
ladies included, wade through the mire to 


their carriages. Swinburne was dragged 
in the gutter and severely injured on the 
head. His aunt, Anne Swinburne, was 
one of thirty-five nuns who, in the follow- 
ing autumn, had to quit Montargis and 
seek refuge in. England; yet the Montar- 
gis municipality, about that time, in token 
of international amity, burnt the flag taken 
from the English in 1427, and destroyed 
the cross commemorating the battle, such 
memorials being-“a leaven of hatred and 
discord between two generous peoples.” 
Another future admira! was treated very 
differently from Nesham. Henry (after- 
wards Sir Henry) Blackwood, whose moth- 
er became Lady Dufferin, went to Angou- 
léme, when just of age, in order to learn 
French. In December, 1792, he went to 
Paris, and agreed to take a bag, which he 
was assured contained no letters, but 
merely domestic articles, for an émigré at 
Brussels. At Paris, however, the bag was 
searched, and letters were found in it. 
Blackwood was taken before the munici- 
pality; but as the letters did not touch 
on politics, he was released on bail, a 
Paris merchant with whom he stayed 
being surety for him. On January 13, 
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1793, the Committee of Public Safety 
reported to the Convention that the let- 
ters had been entrusted to him by aris- 
tocratic ladies, and that he had earned 
three or four hundred louis by journeys to 
and from émigrés. (Blackwood, however, 
insisted that most of the money was the 
result of a bet with a fellow-Englishman 
that he would get from Brussels to Angou- 
léme in forty-four hours.) They held that 
he had dealings with the enemies of the 
Revolution, but, “to set Europe an exam- 
ple of the virtue of hospitality,” they 
recommended the Convention to release 
him, which was accordingly done. 

As the wholesale arrest of British sub- 
jects, from which only artisans and school- 
children were exempt, was grounded on 
the loss of Toulon, its recovery four 
months later should seemingly have been 
followed by their release ; but the Revo- 
lution did not condescend to logic. There 
was no general gaol-delivery for the En- 
glish captives till the end of February, 
1795, nor was there any indemnity for 
confiscated property till the Restoration ; 
and a decision of the Privy Council in 
1825, for reasons more technical than 
equitable, excluded the monastic commu- 
nities from any share in the indemnity 
fund. This was neither the first time nor 
the last that peaceable English residents 
or travellers became prisoners of war in 
France. In 1746 it was ordered that they 
should be apprehended as hostages for the 
Young Pretender, and after his escape 
the arrests were continued or maintained 
against persons not acknowledged by him 
as Jacobites. Lord Morton was conse- 
quently incarcerated in the Bastille. In 
1803 Napoleon, on pretexts which he him- 
self, in conversation with Lord Ebrington 
at Elba, did not attempt to defend, ordered 
the detention of British subjects, and 
eight thousand were accordingly interned 
at Verdun and elsewhere, among them 
being Lord Elgin and Boyd, who had left 
in time in 1792. These detentions, with 
some exceptions, lasted eleven years, all 
negotiations for a cartel of exchange be- 
ing fruitless. Of these three ordeals, 
however, that of 1793 was the only oné 
involving danger, not of the guillotine, in- 
deed, but of a mob massacre. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A NIGHT IN A SCOTCH SWAMP. 


READER, have you ever passed a night 





in a swamp, Scotch or otherwise? Because 
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if you have not, take the advice of one 
who has, and in the short but emphatic 
phrase used by Mr. Punch on a memor- 
able occasion, Don’t! Itis not agreeable, 
and might have unpleasant consequences. 


But as Montaigne truly says, the profit of | 


one man is the inconvenience of another ; 
and if I now consent to tell you how I 
came into that ga/ére, it is that you may 
be saved from a similar mischance. That 
there is need of a warning voice is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that no season 
passes, as I am told, without one or more 
parties of unfortunate pedestrians losing 
themselves precisely as I did, and being 
overtaken by night in that same swampy 
glen. If, then, in relating this adventure, 
I should seem to you to be writing myself 
down an ass, think not that it is in any 
way because I share honest Dogberry’s 
ambition in that line, but solely because 
I would benefit my kind, and would wish 
that my inconvenience should turn to your 
profit. 

And who can tell how many of my read- 
ers may not be grateful to me some day 
for this note of warning? For the scene 
of my adventure was the Isle of Arran, 
perhaps the best-known and greatest 
favorite of all the health-resorts on the 
west coast of Scotland; a miniature Swit- 
zerland, surrounded by the element the 
Briton loves and was born to rule. Every- 
body goes to Arran at some time in his 
life. And no wonder. For every one 
who has been there chants its praises. 
Its beauty, its endless walks and moun- 
tain climbs ; its fishing, its boating, its 
bathing; its health-giving air, and its free- 
dom from the surveillance of Mrs. Grundy. 
It is said to be the one spot in the British 
Isles where that lady has been unable to 
establish a footing,—no doubt owing 
very much to the fact that the duke (in 
Arran the “duke” always means the 
Duke of Hamilton) will allow no building 
in the island; so that there is hardly any- 
where to be seen a structure — barring 
the duae’s own castle and shooting-lodges 
— more imposing than a whitewashed cot- 
tage. And these cottages arepacked with 
visitors all through the summer in a way 
that would do credit to the capabilities of 


that London lodging-house where, it is | 


said, the occupants of one room were quite 


happy until the lodger in the middle took | 
in a friend! The normal inhabitants of | 


the cottages retire in the summer months 
to the cow-shed or byre, a fact which will 
account for the question attributed to the 
duke on some occasion when a cottager 
asked him for permission to build a byre, 
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“ And I suppose, Sandy, you will want a 
fireplace in it?” How these small, low- 
roofed cottages can contain all the large 
persons who may be seen to emerge from 
them during the summer months has ever 
been a standing puzzle. But I am diva- 
gating. What I wanted to impress upon 
the reader was, that since every one goes 
to Arran sooner or later, the chances are 
very great that he may some day be glad 
to have had this note of warning sounded 
for his behoof. 

As already indicated, I was spending 
the summer in Arran. I had done most 
of the steamer excursions roundyand about 
the island and its neighborhood. I had 
driven to most parts of the island, and I 
had taken a few moderate walks. Sud- 
denly I was fired with an ambition. I 
even A walk from Brodick, our headquar- 
ters, to Corrie, and thence to Glen Sannox, 
the grandest of the Arran glens; would 
then walk up Glen Sannox, and crossing 
what is called the Hunter’s Saddle, a low 
col, 1 would get down into Glen Rosa, 
and so home again. This was the walk a 
friend had sketched out for himself and 
me to do on the first available opportunity. 
But the available opportunity seemed to 
tarry, whilst the desire of distinguishing 
myself by a walk that really could be 
called a walk —for up to the year 1822, 
when this particular walk was, to the as- 
tonishment of every one on the island, 
perpetrated by two young ladies, it had 
always been regarded as rather an imprac- 
ticable feat, except for shepherds and 
hunters, “and such like,” —I say the de- 
sire of distinguishing myself burned ever 
more intensely. So that at last I confided 
my design of attempting it, without my 
friend’s guidance, to my daughter, a 
maiden of just fifteen summers, whom, as 
her name is not M., I will call N. She 
also was ambitious of trying her powers 
of walking; she had never climbed any- 
thing in her life higher than Primrose 
Hill, and she caught eagerly at the idea. 
I made the prudent mental reservation 
that I would turn back at any moment if 
I found that what we were climbing, or 
had to climb, seemed dangerously steep, 





—at any rate to persons like ourselves, 
unused to climbing, and unprovided with 
any of the paraphernalia which that wise 
and intrepid mountaineer Tartarin de 
Tarascon took care to arm himself with 
before he set out to perform his great 
mountaineering feats. No grappling: 
irons, or ice-axe, or rope warranted to 
stand any amount of strain, had we. Not 
‘even the regulation nails in our boots; 
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not even an alpenstock! Only our um- 
brellas. I was well resolved, then, I 
would run no risks. A heavy man of 
forty-five, Dere de famille, weighted with 
cares and responsibilities, has no right to 
run risks; and I knew my duty to my- 
self. Walking was one thing —it might 
keep down the podagra. Broken limbs 
were quite a different matter. So, well 
fortified with judicious resolves, and also 
with a flask of whiskey, and satchel filled 
with sandwiches, the usual concomitants 
of a walk in Arran, where inns are few 
and far between, we started. But, strangely 
enough, nothing was said at home about 
the ambitious part of the walk. That was 
to remain a profound secret, to astonish 
their weak minds with when we should 
come home. All that was given out was 
that we were going for a good long walk, 
should probably goas far as Glen Sannox, 
which would be fifteen miles out and 
home, and might possibly explore a little 
way up the glen. 

The morning had broken both dark and 
hazy, betokening rain; but in Arran the 
old distich, “* Rain before seven, fine be- 
fore eleven,” is so often verified, that 
notwithstanding the torrents which had 
poured down all through the preceding 
day, 1 made up my mind that the chances 
were at least even that the day would im- 
prove, and I would not let a little uncer- 
tainty in the weather — where all is such 
uncertainty —daunt us in our project. 
My previsions were fulfilled. When we 
started, the mountain-tops were hardly 
visible through their cloud-caps, and the 
opposite Ayrshire coast was quite invisi 
ble. But as the day advanced it gradu- 
ally grew finer and finer. The sun drove 
clouds and mist away, and shone down 
on us in full blaze all through the after- 
noon. Gaily we sped along the six miles 
of flat but beautiful road which leads 
from Brodick to Corrie, skirting the sea- 
shore all the way,—the only sound the 
lapping of the little waves against the 
beach, broken occasionally by the cry of 
asea-bird. Although the morning was no 
longer young, we met few people on our 
way; but Corrie was very much alive, its 
inhabitants in flannels and light-colored 
dresses sitting and lying everywhere about 
on the beautiful rocks; while in front of 
the hotel, on a small patch of level green- 
sward, some vigorous lawn-tennis players 
were busily at play, —or rather, I should 
perhaps say, at work, for tennis is a seri- 
ous business now, — despite the fact that 
every ball which was hit out of court must 
inevitably go into the sea. By the time 
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we had reached Glen Sannox it was nearly 
two o’clock ; so, looking out for comforta- 
ble seats on the rocks beside the lovely 
burn which comes bounding down the 
glen, we halted for our midday meal. We 
had rather ridiculed the idea of taking 
such a large pile of sandwiches as thought- 
ful hands had prepared for us ;, but it had 
been suggested that we might be glad of 
a second meal before we got home ; and 
lucky for us it was, as it afterwards turned 
out, that we had been thus liberally pro- 
vided. Besides, I Aave observed that a 
pile of sandwiches which looks mountain- 
ous when you are called upon to carry it, 
especially when you happen to have just 
finished a good breakfast, has a trick of 
ceasing to retain that mountainous charac- 
ter when it comes to be confronted by two 
good appetites, sharpened by a long walk. 
Anyhow, there was not too much left on 
this occasion for a second meal; and 
glancing up the glen at the formidable- 
looking height we should have to ascend, 
I felt it was by no means unlikely we 
should be glad of something more before 
we got back. 

Glen Sannox is the wildest of all the 
glens in Arran, its sides being formed of 
great granite mountains, whilst at the end 
shoots up the rugged Cior-Mhor or Great 
Comb. Now, the ordnance map shows a 
plain road the whole way up the glen, and 
across the saddle into Glen Rosa. It 
seemed, therefore, that there could be no 
doubt about the way. All we had todo 
was to adhere to the path from the begin- 
ning. I soon found, however, that what 
was marked on the map as a plain road or 
path, was no road, and was not plain. A 
mountain track, which disappeared again 
and again, and required the sharpest at- 
tention to pick up afresh, was the only 
guide. Still, as it followed the route pre- 
scribed by the map — viz., the left side of 
the burn —it seemed all right, and we 
plodded steadily forward. Progress was 
considerably retarded by the long heather, 
and by our having to avoid marshy bits of 
ground, as well as little rivulets which 
frequently crossed our path; and it was 
nearly four o’clock by the time we came'to 
the head of the glen. As I know now, 
we had followed the left side of the burn 
too long, and consequently the saddle to 
our left hand, which was the one we ought 
to have climbed, was almost left behind 
us; and: the wall which towered above us 
on that side was so sheer, that I felt cer- 
tain it could not be intended that we 
should get over it. The other saddle, 





which lay rather to our right hand, and was 
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the one to which our mountain track 
seemed to lead, was to my mind evidently 
the right one. If I had fully realized at 
the time that the Hunter’s Saddle was to 
the left of Cior-Mhor, and that the mon- 
ster which blocked the end of Glen San- 
nox, and which we were now quite close 
to, was Cior-Mhor, I should have known 
that we had missed the proper place where 
the path crosses the burn, and should have 
felt we must retrace our steps and seek 
for guidance as to the right way some 
other day. Unfortunately, at that time I 
did not distinctly know these things. 
What I knew was, that there was a saddle 
which led into Glen Rosa, and a plain 
path on the map the whole way. The 
path — such as it was — had certainly not 
crossed the burn up to that point, and 
therefore I concluded I must be still 
right; and we accordingly continued to 
pursue the even tenor of our way. More- 
over, what was before us looked in no way 
too difficult, if only the spots which at 
the distance seemed hard rock would yield 
heathery bits when we came up to them, 
as some which we had now passed had 
done. For I was well aware that it would 
be dangerous for us with no nails in our 
boots toattempt any rock work. We were 


gradually getting up very high; and the 


sight of all these wild peaks which now 
surrounded us was grand in the extreme, 
It is a curious circumstance about Glen 
Sannox, and adds toits wildness and gran- 
deur, that the sun never shines into it. 
We had had the sunshine on us at the 
entrance, but directly we had got into the 
glen itself we were in the gloom almost of 
twilight. In order not to feel the steep- 
ness, we zigzagged as the diligences do 
in Switzerland; and after about an hour’s 
climbing we reached what I was fondly 
supposing would be the top. Imagine my 
surprise and chagrin when I found an- 
other wall of mountain confronting us at 
a short distance off, and over which we 
must climb if we were to get out of Glen 
Sannox! I had seen this from below, 
but had fancied that it must be one of the 
side walls of Glen Rosa. I had never 
supposed it was another barrier to be sur- 
mounted. What was to be done? A 
council of war must be held. It was evi- 
dent that we were not where we ought to 
be, and that if we climbed our new enemy 
we should have a much greater climb than 
we had ever bargained for. At the same 
time, looking behind us, I did not like the 
idea of a descent. Although I knew we 
could zigzag down as we had zigzagged up, 
I felt nervous as to my ability to face the 
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precipice beneath us, into which one false 
step might hurl us. I knew I could give 
N. no assistance, though, to do her jus- 
tice, she seemed much less in need of it 
than I did myself, for she climbed far more 
easily, springing upward like a young goat, 
and she did not seem nervous about the 
descent ; but there was one place where 
we had had to go up four steps of perpen- 
dicular rock with the water running over 
it, making it slippery and in the highest 
degree difficult and dangerous to descend. 
The recollection of that place decided us, 
We must try the second ascent, and trust 
to Providence as to where we should land. 
Accordingly we pressed forward, hoping 
for the best. This second ascent proved 
worse than the first, there being great 
beds of shale that we had to get over, 
which being loose in many places made it 
difficult to secure a foothold. Of track 
there was none here to speak of, —at 
least there were many sheep-tracks, cross- 
ing and re-crossing one another, but no 
one track to lead us aright. At one mo- 
ment we found ourselves brought up by 
an absolutely impossible piece of rock; 
and I was wondering what would happen 
next, when fortunately I descried an easier 
way at some distance off, and “ making 
careful tracks ” sideways for a considera- 
ble distance, we reached this coign of 
vantage, from which we managed to turn 
our formidable assailant’s flank; and 
finally, by going on hands and knees for 
the last bit of steep and loose shale, we 
were able to scramble to the top. Yes, 
we were actually on the top at last, with a 
long, grassy slope before us leading down 
to a glen which I still fondly hoped might 
prove to be Glen Rosa, although it did 
not look in the least like Glen Rosa as I 
had seen it when exploring the other end 
in a walk from Brodick. We were far 
higher than we should have been on the 
Hunter’s Saddle; and in so far as we had 
climbed even a more formidable height 
than we had intended, N. had the pleas- 
ure of feeling that she had really done 
something in the way of climbing, and 
had proved that she could climb. After 
our exertions we both felt that some re- 
freshment would be welcome, and sitting 
down by one of the ever-present burns, we 
attacked the remaining sandwiches, grate- 
fully thanking those whose wisdom had 
provided them, and thinking how much 
more we needed them than they had ever 
imagined we should. It was at best a 
very light repast; but I thought it pru- 
dent to reserve one sandwich each in case 
we should want it more before we got 
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back to civilization. To tell the truth, I 
was by no means happy. I hoped, but I 
could hardly believe, that the glen which 
we saw at some distance was Glen Rosa. 
And if it was not, what was it, and where 
were we? I looked again and again at 
the map without becoming any wiser. 
However, there was no use in hesitation. 
The cry must still be, Forward. So on 
we walked. By the time we got to the 
bottom of the slope and found ourselves 
in this valley, all doubt vanished. It was 
too certain that we were not in Glen Rosa; 
and we should clearly have an immense 
additional walk before we could get into 
it, or on to some way that would take us 
home. I could not help admiring N.’s 
brightness and courage under these cir- 
cumstances. Although the child knew 
we were lost, that we should certainly 
have several hours’ more walking before 
us, and were quite uncertain when we 
might get home, or what might be in store 
for us, she was as cheerful as though we 
had been on the right road and quite close 
to home. She could call my attention to 
a magnificent waterfall which we were 
now passing, and which I had not, I con- 
fess, the heart to look at or admire; and 
she was keen to pick white heather or 
any rare or interesting plants she could 
find, putting them into my sandwich- 
satchel to keep for her. Gloomy thoughts 
began to assail me as I saw day gradually 
fading, and we, though resolutely walking 
forward, seeming to make no progress in 
that great glen. For path there was none, 
and all we could do was to follow the 
course of the burn, which seemed to flow 
all down the glen, and must eventually 
bring us out somewhere. But the burn 
twisted and turned in the most provok- 
ingly serpentine way, not going straight 
ahead, like a decent sort of burn, but pro- 
vokingly winding, and almost doubling 
back; and if ever we attempted to cut 
off a corner, splosh we floundered in the 
marshy soil, and had at once to retreat. 
The one single spot that seemed at all 
dry was the very edge of the burn, all else 
was one vast morass. Again and again 
we hoped for better things, made attempts 
on the mountain-side, or made attempts to 
leave the provoking burn; but all to no 
effect; we were ignominiously driven 
back —the swampy ground was every- 
where. Hour after hour went on in this 
way; darkness was rapidly setting in. 
Still the end of the glen looked as far off 
as ever. I was just speculating whether I 
should be able to keep my footing so close 
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I was suddenly plumped into the stream, 
the contingency which I was contemplat- 
ing having arrived. Here was a nice ad- 
dition to the comforts of the situation! 
N. had already talked of our having to 
sleep in the open air —a course which I 
was much afraid of, and unwilling to agree 
to if it could possibly be avoided. But 
this would make it sheer madness. To 
lie down, wet through, would be courting 
certain death, or at least rheumatic fever. 
No; we must stumble on as best we could 
until we could find some sheltering cot- 
tage. Happily neither of us felt at all 
tired, though tramping for hours through 
heather and long reedy grass which 
reached to one’s knees, might have been 
expected to fatigue us pretty considera- 
bly. About half an hour after my souse 
in the stream, and when I was beginning 
to get a little dry, we were forced to cross 
the stream, as the ground on our side 
seemed suddenly to have developed from 
only a swamp into an absolute lake. To 
find a fordable place in the half-dark was 
no easy matter. Finally, I chose a place 
which only demanded a few strides and 
did not seem very deep. I waded across 
first; it was considerably over my knees. 
As I was wet through already, the ad- 
ditional wetting seemed of little conse- 
quence ; but N. thought it best to take off 
her boots and stockings, which she threw 
across to me to take charge of for her. 
Whilst she stooped to do this, she became 
the butt of myriads of midges. They had 
been troubling us for some time ; but now 
they availed themselves of her helpless 
condition to pour in whole broadsides 
upon her, and in a few moments there was 
not a spot of her face left that did not tell 
the tale of their visitation. Talk of mos- 
quitoes! Midges are very nearly as mad- 
dening; and there is this point about 
them which makes them worse — you can- 
not kill them. There is nothing to kill. 
They are mere invisible specks, giving 
you no more satisfaction in sweeping them 
out of existence than in flipping specks of 
dust off your coat. Whilst to kill a mos- 
quito! Who does not know the grim sat- 
isfaction of killing one of those foes of 
the human race? You feel as if you were 
avenging yourself and committing a good 
action at the same time. But mosquitoes 
and midges must alike be put up with. 
They are the flies in the pot of ointment 
of life, which otherwise might be too un- 
mixedly good for those who live in the 
lovely countries which produce these 
pests. It is nature’s way of restoring the 
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balance and making things a little even. 
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However, N. bore her troubles like a man 
—or rather, I ought perhaps in fairness 
to say, like a woman; for women suffer 
more, and make less ado about it, than 
men, as a rule. 

Well, we had crossed the burn, and 
found at first that we were better off ; but 
the darkness was coming on apace, and it 
was soon impossible to distinguish stones 
from water. Tributary rills came down to 
our burn, and across these it was now 
difficult to get, for we could not see one 
foot before the other. Another council of 
war was held; and as we could see neither 
to go forward nor to go backward, the 
wisest thing seemed, after all, to wait 
where we were until the dawn should once 
more enable us to see where we were 
going. There was no moon, and not the 
ghost of a star. With the greatest diffi- 
culty I could just manage to make out the 
time by my watch. It was a quarter past 
nine. It would not be light enough for us 
to resume our march till half past four. 
We had therefore seven long hours before 
us. It would be too fatiguing to stand. 
We must therefore lie down; but I felt 
that with my boots filled with water as 
they were, not to speak of my clothes gen- 
pn from head to foot being only half 
dry, it would be dangerous to let myself 
go to sleep, as I should then wake with a 
chill. We had no wrap or rug to throw 
over us, nor anything to put under us. 
The ground was covered with heather, but 
was soaking wet. However, that could 
not be helped. Happily the night was 
warm, and by way of some sort of cov- 
ering for us, 1 plucked, until my hands 
were quite sore and I was obliged to de- 
sist, some of the dry grass and heather 
about us, and strewed it over us. I then 
made N., who is a chilly little mortal by 
nature, nestle as close into me as I could, 
and so we lay all through that night. 
About every hour we got up and changed 
our position. By that time the side that 
was uppermost was pretty cold, and was 
wet with the heavy dew which fell; the un- 
dermost was wet from the damp earth, and 
painful from the lying on our hard couch. 
A change of posture was therefore neces- 
sary, both to relieve the aching, and to 
chafe the cold limbs. For the first three 
hours, despite the fact that my boots were 
full of water, my feet remained warm, 
owing, I suppose, to the long day’s exer- 
cise in the open air having thoroughly 
heated my blood; but as early morning 
set in, my feet, too, began to get cold, and 
I had then to stamp about and hug myself, 
cabman fashion, whenever we rose. Our 
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heather blanket gradually got dissipated 
by our movements, and it, too, being quite 
wet with the dew, made a sorry substitute 
for a rug. The hours went by wearily, 
wearily. The silence was intense. The 
darkness utter. We wondered what they 
were thinking at home,— whether they 
would be sending out people to search for 
us, or whether they would hope that we 
had got to some friendly inn, too tired to 
go on farther and too late to telegraph. 
Our hope was that; our consolation, that 
they could not see us. Towards two 
o’clock a cold wind began to sweep across 
us, and at one moment I feared it was 
going to rain. Happily that misery was 
spared us. Having had but three sand- 
wiches since two o’clock, I began to feel 
the pangs of hunger, to throttle which I 
fastened my waistband as tightly as I 
could. N. declared she was not hungry; 
and as she was not used, as I was, toa 
nine-o’clock supper, she had not suffered 
quite such a disarrangement of meals, and 
it may have been true. I determined, 
however, that we must keep our last sand- 
wich as long as we possibly could, and 
that it would not do to breakfast off it 
when we got up. We did not know 
whether there might not yet be another 
climb before us and we should want all 
our strength for itif there were. Turning 
over the matter in my mind in the night, 
I felt nearly sure that the glen we were in 
was Glen lorsa (pronounced Ersa), and if 
so, we must come out at last at Dugarry, 
the duke’s hunting-lodge on the seashore 
on the west side of the island. There we 
should, no doubt, be able to get some 
food. Justas, afterall these hours’ watch- 
ing, I was getting perilously near to doz- 
ing off, we saw that it was light enough 
for us to move. We therefore struck our 
tents, which consisted in throwing off the 
little wet grass and heather that had still 
kept faithful to us, washed our faces and 
hands in the burn, and started. As I had 
nothing to eat, I thought the next best 
thing was to drink ; and so, on hydropathic 
principles, I took in a good supply of cold 
water as something to walk on, — having 
a constitutional inability to walk on an 
empty stomach. My whiskey had gone 
the day before, except just a drop that, 
like the sandwich, I was reserving for the 
last extremity. 

Strangely enough, we felt in quite good 
spirits, and even rested by our unrestful 
(as I should have thought it) night. The 
good spirits were no doubt due to the 
feeting that we had escaped something; 
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with no sort of protection, one felt at the 
mercy of any man or beast or any ghostly 
inhabitant that might be prowling about. 
One requires to get used to these things. 
And it was the first time I had ever slept 
in the open airin my life. In the early 
morning I remember being startled by 
strange croakings that seemed to cry, “Go 
back! go back!” and if I had been in- 
clined to be superstitious, I should no 
doubt have taken this for a warning that I 
was on the wrong road, and might have 
been induced to desist from my project of 
following the burn, and have actually 
turned back. But fortunately I saw that 
this was simply an aural delusion, and 
that it was but the croaking of the frogs 
which were talking to each other in their 
own way, and were not concerned with us 
or the road we were to take. 

The ground, after our getting through 
the particularly swampy bit which had 
foiled us the night before, prcved drier as 
we gradually advanced, and by-and-by we 
could see something like a path. At last 
the burn ran into a lake. This proved to 
me beyond doubt that the glen must be 
Glen Iorsa, and that we were now not very 
far from Dugarry. Finally, about two 
hours after we had started, we descried a 
cottage in the distance (the first sign of 
human life that we had seen since we had 
turned into Glen Sannox the preceding 
afternoon), and as it was clear we should 
have no more rocks to encounter, I felt 
we might indulge ourselves with that 
last sandwich. In another half-hour we 
reached the Duke of Hamilton’s shooting- 
lodge, and there we were most kindly and 
hospitably received by the gamekeeper’s 
wife, who first insisted on our having some 
spirits, and then provided us with a boun- 
tiful Scotch breakfast. I may safely say 
I never ate such a hearty one in my life, 
for I was half famished and was growing 
quite faint with hunger. Indeed, I doubt 
whether I could have gone on much longer. 
The good woman would not hear of our 
paying anything; but seeing that most of 
those who lose themselves in that great 
glen trying, as I was doing, to get into 
Glen Rosa, find their way ultimately to 
her house, it must be a considerable tax 
on her hospitality, and the only return 
which I can make to her is to endeavor to 
diminish this tax. 

Here I must take leave of the reader. 
Having once got back to the haunts of 
men, there was no further difficulty to en- 
counter. I need not harrow him with any 
description of the anxieties which those 





at home had gone through. We reached | 


home, fortunately just in time to prevent 
their sending out searchers for us. We 
arrived exactly twenty-four hours after we 
had set out, having, as I calculated, walked 
no less than forty-two miles during that 
time; and yet, strange to say, neither of 
us felt tired, and N. had stoutly refused 
even the offer of a lift in a friendly cart 
on our way back from Dugarry to Brodick, 
being bent on achieving the whole distance 
on foot. But when we had arrived and 
found ourselves in bed—a _ precaution 
which was wisely insisted on, and to which 
we had to yield —I must confess that we 
found we were tired. But sleep was out 
of the question — one’s’ brain was in too 
great a state of excitement; and after two 
or three hours’ rest we could stay in bed 
no longer. How far it was due to this 
precaution when we arrived, and how far 
it was due to the quality of the Arran air, 
I could not say ; but certain it is, and mar- 
vellous to relate, we neither of us had the 
slightest cold, or any ill effects of whatso- 
ever sort or kind, from having passed 
“the night in a Scotch swamp.” 
Cc. L. L. 


From Temple Bar. 
A CHAPTER UN PROPOSALS. 


(BEING A MAIDEN MEDITATION.) 


THE day after to-morrow I shall be 
married to Herbert Fellowes. He is 


rather a prig. To my innermost soul and 
in this quiet room I need have no scruple 
in owning the truth. Yes, Herbert is 
rather a prig, he is a little slow, sometimes 
he is even tiresome and I can hardly hide 
my impatience, but for all that I am satis- 
fied enough at the prospect of marrying 
him. The man she loves best generally 
slips through a woman’s fingers, or is im- 
possible, —or turns out a failure, which 
is worst of all. The man I loved proved 
himself contemptible, and married for 
money years ago an ugly woman older 
than himself. It was her age and ugli- 
ness that helped me through the shock — 
I fear they are a certain satisfaction to 
me still. If he had married a young and 
pretty woman, to whom his devotion was 
undoubted, it would have been so much 
harder to bear at the time, so much more 
humiliating to remember now. Well, that 
was spared me. 

I am going to marry Herbert, let me 
explain at once, because he is clever, well 
off, fairly well off that is, well connected, 
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well placed, and on the whole, will suit me 
precisely. He is good-looking, tall, and 
pale, with scanty, dark hair, a little severe 
and cold in manner, and after his own fash- 
ion, which happily is not a demonstrative 
one, he is much in love with me, that is, as 
much as he probably knows how to be. 1 
like him, though, as may be imagined 
from these remarks, I am not in love with 
him. But it istime I was married. I am 
eight-and-twenty. I am of opinion, an 
opinion formed from pretty close observa- 
tion, that a woman’s most fascinating age, 
that is as regards the best and cleverest 
men, is from five-and-twenty to five-and- 
thirty; or if she wears well, and lets her- 
self become neither commonplace nor 
dowdy, she can go on still longer, as long 
as she likes, if she is really charming, and 
has enough tact to prevent any discussion 
concerning her years; but then she must 
not be a spinster. For a widow I should 
be young, for a wife I shall be a charming 
age, not too old for girls to like and chum 
with, nor too young to entertain the old, 
the bald, and the learned. 


I am sorry to lose my freedom. I know 


that Herbert will give me rein enough ; he 
would think it intensely bad form and 
second-rate to interfere with me; he will, 
in fact, let me do pretty much as I like, 


unless I want to talk in public, which I 
should abhor, or to flirt violently, which I 
never shall. It amuses me to think how 
puzzled he would be to know what to do 
with a wife who took to violent flirtation. 
He would think it so undignified, and that 
aspect of it would trouble him more se- 
verely than any other. But he knows he 
can trust me, though I have had my fling 
even at violent flirtation, and if he did not 
trust me absolutely I do not think it would 
ever have occurred to him to marry me. 
Still, give me as much rein as he will, I 
shall be tied; obliged to go where he 
goes, dine with him, talk to him, study 
him, be identified with him, obliged to a 
certain extent to behave as he behaves, 
and already the thought bores me, and if 
the thought does this, I wonder what the 
reality will do in ten, in twenty years’ 
time! But long before then all strong 
feelings will have died out, they are fast 
dying now; the old strong feelings of 
passionate love, of maddening like and 
dislike. Thank God! Soon I shall ex- 
ist. placidly enough, caring for the things 
that money and position can give or take, 
and for none other. Thank God once 
more, I shall be glad when that time be- 
gins — the time when all keen emotions 
are dead, all feelings not worldly, luke- 
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warm. I thought it had begun already, 
but to-night has shown me my mistake. 

But I did not mean to be tragic, to be 
sombre, to inflict my own personal feel- 
ings on you, but rather to make merry at 
the expense of my old lovers, to show you 
how they expressed themselves as they 
arrived at that crisis which found vent in 
an offer of marriage, a declaration of love 
— they did not always go together, though 
each has had the same end in view; but 
some have merely expressed love and left 
the marriage to be implied as a matter of 
course, and some have merely offered 
marriage and waited for acceptance before 
rushing into sentiment. To-night, mak- 
ing ready to leave my home, my mother’s 
home, forever, I came across some bun- 
dles of old letters, packets of little remem- 
brances that I feel it would be best to de- 
stroy. They were not meant for the 
chance eyes of ahusband. There is one 
little bundle consisting entirely of offers 
of marriage. Once ina cold-blooded man- 
ner I put them all together, so that I 
might amuse myself by comparing them 
with each other. I will pul! out one just 
haphazard before I go farther. 


“DEAR MISS VANBOROUGH, — 

“ T don’t know how it is but I never get 
a word with you now. Last night I felt 
as if I could have shot Cowley when he 
took you in to supper, and kept you 
hemmed up in that corner. There’s 
something I must say to you, something 
that deeply concerns my happiness — I 
hardly dare to hope that it also concerns 
yours, and yet I do, and you have some- 
times been so kind to me that I cannot 
live any longer in suspense. ‘ He either 
fears his fate too much,’ etc., etc., — you 
know the quotation. I know you are 
going to the Mortons’ to-night, will you 
save the third waltz for me ? — I won’t say 
an earlier one, knowing that you are sure 
to get there late — and, instead of dancing, 
we will make our way to the garden. 
send you some white roses with this; if 
you wear them to-night I shall hope that 
you are going to make me happy. 

“ Yours devotedly, 
“ CHARLIE F.” 


Dear old manly Charlie! I like his 
letter, he lets me know he loves me, but 
saves the absolute proposal for the even- 
ing, to take his refusal as best he can, or 
to draw all the jolly happiness possible 
out of its acceptance. I use those two 
words “jolly happiness” on purpose; for 
they would have expressed his condition 
best as accepted lover; bliss and passion 
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and transport, in their most romaatic 
sense, he was not equal to. He would 
have called them nonsense, and “ over- 
doing it, you know;” but, had I taken 
him, he would have been proud and frank 
and happy in loving -me; have laughed 
and talked about his love, and the good 
times we would have, the glorious chums 
we would be, his blue eyes full of happi- 
ness and defiance of everything else. 
Sentiment he could never have talked; 
but in good honest manly fashion, he 
would have loved me all his life. Dear 
old Charlie! I might have done worse 
than to have married him. If he were in 
Herbert’s place now, I should bear the 
change well enough. But no, Herbert is 
more reserved and self-contained and cold. 
It is better as it is. 

I met Charlie that night, though I did 
not wear his roses. We went into the 
garden and had it out. He stood up with 
his back against a post, to the top of 
which some colored lamps were tied, and 
gnawed the little white pencil of his pro- 
gramme, chafing at my refusal. 

“Why did you play the fool with me 
that time at Woolwich ?” he asked. 

“]T didn’t mean it,” I answered. “It 
was summer-time, and there was the band, 
and the dances, and the Artillery concert, 
I didn’t mean 


and it was all so pleasant. 


ante ” 


“To what?” 

He looked tall and handsome, almost 
pale in the dim light. I began to feel 
ashamed. 

“To make you think I cared for you 
more than I did. I liked you very much, 
and I do now, but I don’t want to marry 
you.” 

He was silent a minute. 

“I thought you did once. Do you re- 
member that moonlight picnic over by 
Severndroog, when we sat on the old 
tower steps? I thought you looked as if 
you cared for me then.” 

Something in his voice showed me that 
he cared a great deal for me still. That 
night at Severndroog! I remembered it, 
and I did like him too that night. We 
sat, he and I, on the white step of an old 
ruined tower. We heard the merry voices 
of the others straying through the woods. 
He had his arm behind me, almost touch- 
ing my waist, but I pretended not to know 
it. His face came nearer and nearer 
mine. Perhaps if he had kissed me and 
proposed then, I should have been Mrs. 
Charlie now. But he didn’t. I think he 
would have thought it “ rather like a cad ” 
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to try to kiss me, for he was not quite 
certain then that he wanted to propose. 

“IT know—I did like you that night,” 
I whispered. “I like you now, but 1 am 
not in love with you. I don’t want to 
marry you.” 

He was silent for a few minutes, while 
I stood before him almost like a culprit. 
The sound of a waltz came from the house 
fifty yards off. We knew that in a few 
minutes it would cease, and the dancers 
come sauntering out to get cool in the 
lighted garden. He stood still gnawing 
the pencil till suddenly, with a quick 
movement, he threw it away into the bed 
of pinks beside us. 

“ Are you quite sure you mean it?” he 
said huskily. “I shall never ask you 
again.” 

“TI am quite sure,” and there was an- 
other silence. The waltz was hurrying to 
an end. 

“ All right then; let us go back,” he 
answered doggedly. 

After my first refusal he flung no more 
words of love at me. When he asked me 
to marry him, he told me he loved me, but 
he would not say it again toa girl who 
had nothing to give him in return. He 
was my lover when he took me into the 
garden, but now he was too proud to re- 
main my lover any longer. I was hum- 
bled and ashamed. I felt as if in his 
heart there was a little scorn that he could 
hardly bring himself to hide. We turned 
towards the house. We had come out 
arm-in-arm, we went back separate. 

He married two years later. A year 
ago he divorced his wife ; she was unfaith- 
ful to him while he was in India. She 
prayed for his forgiveness, so the papers 
said, but he divorced her, though he made 
her an ample allowance. That was like 
him. I can imagine all he suffered, not 
so much for love of her, as for shame of 
her. He would feel so keenly her dis- 
honor, the stain upon his name, the dis- 
grace. But he would not love her still; 
for good and honest gentleman that he 
was, it was not given to him to love a 
woman he could not respect. He would 
never let her want; he would, I think, 
haye given her all that he possessed if it 
were necessary, but he would consider 
that it was his duty as an Englishman 
wishing to uphold the pure family life that 
is England’s characteristic, and has so 
much to do with its greatness, to put away 
from him, at any cost, a woman who was 
faithless. He is in India again now, a 
good soldier and given over entirely to his 


’ 
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work, so old Colonel Blewett told me. He 
never goes where there are women, but he 
is a keen sportsman, and some time ago 
wrote a paper in the Fie/d on wild-boar 
hunting. His letter has brought back old 
days very vividly. It has done its turn. 
Let it go into the fire. 

I have been, nay, I am (for it would be 
only absurd sitting here alone, and in this 
nameless confession, to pretend), a pretty 
woman, and what is much better (remem- 
ber that, my plain sisters, and take com- 
fort) a fascinating one. Women have 
generally liked me—often loved me— 
and men always ran after me. If I have 
waited till eight-and-twenty to marry, it 
has been my own fault, and not from lack 
of offers, but rather that I have been so 
sated with them, that since I could not 
get the man of my heart, my head did not 
know which to bid me take. It is often 
so with women of my stamp. The girl 
who by a fluke gets one offer, thanks her 
stars for it, and settles down into comfort- 
able and probably humdrum matrimony. 
The woman who gets a dozen or more, 
goes on refusing and refusing on the 
chance of one she will care for more than 
the rest, and perhaps at last settles down 
into spinsterhood, or marries at thirty-one 
a man she would have scoffed at five 


years sooner, while the humdrum girl who 
took her one chance thinks to herself com- 
placently that probably after all she did 
very well when she married Mr. Brown, 
since her friend, who had always a crowd 
of men after her, either did not marry at 
all, or only at last by great good luck, and 


at thirty-one. Humdrum women no more 
understand women like me, or know what 
their lives, still less their caprices, are, 
than do those commonplace men who think 
that all women are dying to marry; that 
marriage is the one event of a woman’s 
life. No, lovers—and lovers who offer 
marriage —if they are as scarce as swal- 
lows in April to some women, are as plen- 
tiful as blackberries in August to others. 
If I marry now, it is not because my lov- 
ers are on the wane, but only because I 
am weary of this chapter of life, and want 
to begin another, to which marriage is the 
introduction. 

I have had some up and downs in life. 
I have been left much to myself; have 
stayed with relations and friends; have 
been the daughter of a rich man, and had 
every comfort, and I have been the daugh- 
ter of a poor one, and known pinching and 
contriving. Once, after my father was 
ruined, we were very poor indeed. I was 
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things of which I am discreetly silent in 
these days; for when we unexpectedly 
came into money again, we carefully cov- 
ered up our tracks — the tracks of poverty 
should always be covered. Perhaps | 
have been a coquette. I think I have; 
but I have not been a very worldly or 
heartless woman. If I had I should have 
married a rich man long ago; but though 
I would have joyfully married the man 
I loved best on a starvation income, I 
have refused many good offers simply 
from sheer inability to play hypocrite all 
my life long, and pretend what I did not 
feel, and now I am only going to make a 
fair match with a man who has fifteen 
hundred a year. I could have done better 
if I had been more mercenary. 

I have had a long career, from sixteen 
(when I had the disadvantage of looking 
nineteen) to twenty-eight, always seeing 
people, quick and fairly clever, pretty and 
fascinating, of course I have had lots of 
offers. It would be odd indeed if I had 
not. Given a woman sufficiently attrac- 
tive to win three men, she can, if she is 
only thrown in their way, win thirty or 
three hundred. Thesame things that win 
the smallest number will also win the 
largest. I have always been .thrown in 
the way of people; I have often been the 
only young or single woman in a com- 
pany; have stayed with clever bachelor 
uncles who entertained only their own 
sex; have been on board a P. & O, 
crowded with men going to India and I 
the only woman well and bright when all 
the others were hopelessly seasick ; have 
stayed in country houses, as it has hap- 
pened two or three times, when there have 
been large parties for shooting or hunting, 
and I the only girl perhaps, or —as | 
knew in my vain heart that after all only 
told me the truth—the only attractive 
woman in the house. 

Of course with these exceptional oppor- 
tunities, I have had an exceptional num- 
ber of lovers, and if a woman has lovers 
and is eligible, it is entirely her own fault, 
if at any rate ninety per cent. of them do 
not propose. I say all this to show that 
my offers, if they have been many, have 
only been the matter-of-course outcome of 
my surroundings. To go back toa sub 
ject on which I touched just now, and one 
that always makes me angry, I should like 
here at the end of my spinster career, 
when I can have no object in throwing 
dust in their eyes, to correct some falla: 
cies that men have concerning women. 
I have no time to go into them to-night ; 


a governess for a year, and did many | but the chief one is that every other wom- 
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an is anxious to marry every other man 
she meets. It is a base and wicked libel. 
There may be some reasons why some 
women who have neither brains nor cour- 
age to work, nor money wherewith to feed 
themselves, wish to marry as a profession, 
but the majority of women — young wom- 
en especially — have no idea of the sort. 
A woman, if she is nice and has the natu- 
ral instincts of her sex, likes admiration 
and tries to win it; she likes to think that 
men want to win her, but she rather shirks 
being won. She may be a flirt and try to 
draw men on, but an actual end, and that 
end matrimony, is much less in her 
thoughts than men — mostly vulgar-mind- 
ed men—suppose. She may want to 
marry one particular man because she 
loves him, and even then it is chiefly be- 
cause she wants to make it certain he will 
marry no one else, but after marriage in 
general she does not hanker. She may 
delight in lovers, but she rather dreads a 
husband until perhaps she reaches my 
age; then possibly the natural instincts 
of womanhood step in again and make 
things a little different. 

Perhaps she feels then as I do; that she 
wants to begin a new chapter; that she 
wants to send away the wearying crowd of 
men who flirt, who are in love, or pretend 
to be in love, and to settle down the cen- 
tre of a home, the chief personage in a 
good man’s life ; to make a place in which 
pleasant people can gather; to feel by- 
and-by the arms of little children about 
her neck, to hear the sound of their pat- 
tering feet; to know that she is part and 
parcel of the world’s machinery, and help- 
ing to carry it on; to escape in fact the 
inevitable loneliness that overtakes her in 
late girlhood. This is what I feel. My 
girl friends — the girls who came out when 
1 did —are married or scattered ; the girls 
who came out during the last few years 
look upon me as old, and yet I know that 
my chains bind more surely than theirs 
when once a captive bends his neck. A 
girl’s chains are often brittle thread from 
which a man can easily break away ; but a 
woman’s are made of stronger stuff, and 
if she binds at all she binds fast. No, 
dear men, as a rule we do not want to 
marry you, though our mothers may wish 
to see us comfortably established. We 
only want to win you, to make you love us, 
and then we often enough grow tired of 
you. Was it not Coleridge who said that 
most subtle thing of all regarding wom- 
en? “A man’s desire is for the woman ; 
but a woman’s is for the desire of the 
man.” It was alwaysso with me, There 
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was no excitement in old days like meet- 
ing a new and a worth-the-winning man 
who did not immediately succumb. I 
knew no inward peace till I had won him; 
I spared no wiles and cared for nothing 
but to hear him say he loved me. Then 
all the glamor vanished. Slowly but 
surely he became commonplace, perhaps 
even tiresome, and his fate was — to make 
way for the next comer. 

You will hate me for this confession, 
but do not think, if it is any satisfaction to 
you to know it, that I have escaped pun- 
ishment —that, as I have meted it out to 
others, it has not been meted out to me. 
If I have no heart to give my husband it 
is because it was burnt to a cinder for a 
man who jilted me — who cared for me as 
little as I, in turn, have cared for those 
who loved me well. You cannot get flame 
from ashes, and my heart has been ashes 
as far as love is concerned these years 
past now. A little heat is left perhaps; 
a little fire burnt to-night as I read his 
letters over and tore them into shreds. 
O God! if he were free, and all I thought 
him, and we were beggars, but together, 
how sweet would all the wide world be. 
But that dream is over. To-morrow is 
nearly here, and the morning after my 
wedding-day will dawn. Well, I shall be 
a good enough wife. Herbert is good and 
true, but cold; something of a prig, as I 
said a little while ago; yet if he could 
look into my heart, and see all that is 
there, I think he would be satistied with 
the regard that is his share. I doubt if 
he knows that the high gods have any- 
thing more to give, and a man who wanted 
more would drive me mad; but I would 
not have married him. 

It was so strange to take out the packet 
to night, and to read over for the last time 
the old chances, the old protestations 
from the lovers who are other women’s 
lovers now, who have long since doubtless 
forgotten me, who are, at any rate, making 
out life well enough without me. I won- 
der what they will say when they see my 
| marriage in the Zimes #? What struck me 
| to-night was the different manner in which 
|men proposed. It was amusing to com- 
| pare their words, their ways of tackling a 
| woman, as they would perhaps express it. 
| It seemed a pity to lose all these varia- 
tions on the old old theme, so it was just 
the proposals, nothing else, the proposals 
and manner of making them, that I wanted 
to tell you about before my lips must be 
silent concerning them for the rest of life; 
before nothing is left of the poor letters 
| but a little heap of torn-up paper, or a few 
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ashes that seem like a symbol of the heart 
they were designed to win. 

I think a man is a fool to propose in a 
letter. Itis so much easier to refuse him; 
indeed if a woman is a coquette itis ten to | 
one that she does refuse him, for she 
thinks he will be sure to ask her again if 
she does not make her refusal too positive ; 
and a verbal proposal is so much nicer to 
accept —if she means to accept him. I 
do not think I ever could have brought 
myself to accept a written offer. To me 
it always suggested lack of passion or 
lack of courage, either that the man did 
not think the woman worth the time and 
trouble necessary to get to her, or else 
that his courage not being equal to the 
occasion he took refuge in an envelope. 
No, “all true lovers about the world,” if 
you want to be accepted, propose by word 
of mouth; then if you be refused you can 
at least try the effect of such eloquence 
as you possess, and, if she cares for you, 
a little persuasion, a pathetic expression 
on your face, a pained tone in your voice, 
may carry all before it. Besides if you 
are accepted ina letter you miss all the 
rapture of first mutual acknowledgments ; 
it is too absurd to enjoy them separately, 
one at each end of the post; and, above 
all, you miss that first passionate kiss of, 
love that loses half its fire from not being 
administered at the moment of betrothal. 

Yes; it is amusing how proposals vary, 
curious to compare the different methods 
men have of getting through the impor- 
tant moment. The old lover, the young, 
the cocksure (to use a masculine, but, for 
all that, excellent word), the rather con- 
descending, slightly-afraid-he-is-throwing- | 
himself-away lover, how interesting they 
all are to think of to-night, as I sit here 
alone by my maiden fireside, thinking 
them over, probably for the last time! 

I had my first offer when I was sixteen 
— just sixteen and a month; though, as I 
said just now, I looked nineteen at least. 
It was from an old gentleman of sixty- 
three, an old and corpulent sixty-three. | 
The aunt and uncle with whom I was stay- | 
ing thought as he was rich and I was one | 
of ten children of an extravagant father it | 
would be an excellent thing if I took him. | 
They encouraged him to that end, as I | 
saw afterwards in looking back, and tried | 
to interest me in him by telling me how | 
kind he was (and that was true), how rich | 
and of how much importance in his coun- 
ty. One day I took up a newspaper, and | 
saw that he and another magistrate had | 
sent a tramp to prison for three months. 
I implored him with tears in my eyes to! 





let him out again, and was indignant when 
he treated my distress as a joke. He 
brought me a big box of bonbons shortly 
afterwards, and when I took them he 
thought that I had forgotten the tramp, 
but though I ate them, they were too nice 
not to eat, it was with a shudder. I re. 
member his proposal as well as if it were 
but yesterday. There was a large ram- 
bling garden to the house, and in one cor- 
ner of it a summer-house with a seat and 
broken-down table. I sat there reading 
Longfellow’s poems, and was lost to every- 
thing else. Suddenly before me stood 
Mr. West, smiling a beaming smile. 

“My uncle and aunt are both out,” I 
said, jumping up. ‘“ They have gone for 
a long drive.” 

He looked at me and smiled again. His 
face was red, his eyes, always a little 
watery, glistened more than usual. He 
hesitated a minute, then entered the sum- 
mer-house and sat down beside me, for I 
had sat down again, holding my book in 
my hand, with my fingers between the 
leaves to keep my place. 

“] didn’t come to see them, my dear; 
I came to see you,” he said with. rather a 
knowing air, and smiled again, I looked 
at him witha certain amount of deference, 
as I might have looked at my great-grand- 
father, for to sixteen, sixty-three is ex- 
treme old age, and I devoutly wished he 
would go away. ‘* What are you reading ?” 
he asked. 

“ « Evangeline.’ ” 

“ Fond of reading ?” 

“Very.” 

“And what else do you like ?” he asked 
in a benevolent tone, leaning forward a 
little. 

I drew back, for his horrid breath came 


|on my cheek. 


* Riding!” I exclaimed. “Oh, I love 
riding,” and I clasped my hands, and 
thought of my dear little horse in the 
stable at home. 

“T should like to give you a mare that 
I have,” he said. “I should like to give 
you anything,” he added, coming a little 
nearer, “don’t you know I should?” 

1 tried to draw back a little further, but 
the wall behind prevented me. I felt un- 
easy at his nearness, but 1 had not the 
faintest notion that he was trying to make 
love to me. 

“ But I have a horse,” I answered, “a 


darling; papa gave him to me, and he is 


called Tinko.” 

“Don’t you think you would like one 
from me better?” 

I looked at him in surprise. 
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“No,” I said, “I shouldn’t.” 

He took no notice of that candid. re- 
mark, 

‘*You are so pretty,” he almost whis- 
pered; “do you know how pretty you 
are?” and he lowered his face and tried 
to bite my ear. I thought it exceedingly 
nasty of him; but still no idea of matri- 
monial intentions crossed my brain. I 
felt awkward however, and wished he 
would go away. “Do you know why I 
came today?” that second whisper sud- 
denly alarmed me. 

“No,” I answered, shrinking away but 
keeping a careful eye on him. 

“ Because I wanted to see you alone. I 
knew they had gone out. I saw them go, 
sol came. I wanted to tell you what a 
dear little girl you are. Do you think you 
could be happy with me? I would give 
you everything your heart could desire.” 

1 looked at him in wonderment. I was 
not so very unsophisticated, even at six- 
teen I had my flirtations, though not with 
great-grandfathers, I had had them for 
two years past. It dawned on me then 
very Clearly that he was making love to 
me. I looked at him again and felt 
ashamed of the idea —that fat old gentle- 
man making love tome! Old Mr. West, 


with the red face and white waistcoat and 
silk pocket-handkerchief — it was too ab- 


surd. I dismissed the notion in a minute, 
and wondered instead if he wanted to 
adopt me. Papa had so many children, 
and a distant cousin had once wanted to 
adopt one of us, perhaps Mr. West wanted 
todo the same. Perhaps one of my sis- 
ters might like it, I thought, or better still 
one of the boys; but 1 should prefer to 
stay with my own kin. Then he went on, 
“You would like to be an oid man’s dar- 
ling, wouldn’t you?” he asked, and put 
his hand on mine, It was trembling, and 
the trembling putting all ideas of adoption 
to flight, fairly frightened me. “I would 
be very kind to you. You should have 
everything in the world.” 

“Oh, Mr. West, what do you mean?” I 
cried in desperation. 

“ Don’t you think you could like me, I 
am not so very old,” he said, almost pant- 
ingly, for I think he began to feel that his 
suit was not going to prosper. “I am 
not so very old and I would brush up and 
look younger. I may live for thirty years 
yet, and I would abe you about every- 
where, and — and — you should have 
dogs and horses — you like animals, don’t 
"Ou r ” 

“Yes, I like animals, but 
still could not believe my senses. 


” for I 
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“Do you think you could marry me 
—” he stopped short, for he saw the 
expression of almost horror on my face. 

* No!” I cried. “Marry you! Oh, 
Mr. West, why you are older than papa.” 
That remark sobered him for a moment, 
and before he had time to go on the truth 
burst from my frank and youthful lips. 
“T would rather die than marry you.” I 
remember to this day the look of pain 
that came over his face and how the red- 
ness seemed to be merging into a leaden 
grey. 

“Tam not so terrible, am I?” he said. 

“No, no,” I answered, striving from 
sheer kindness not to shrink away from 
him; “but I couldn’t marry you. Why, I 
am sixteen and you are an old man. You 
must be older even than Uncle Charles.” 
He looked at me appalled. 

“T would give the world to be younger. 
But if I am so old you wouldn’t be trou- 
bled with me for many years,” he pleaded, 
“and I would take care that you were well 
provided for.” I burst into tears, this 
last touch finished me. To bring before 
me not only matrimony but a suggestion 
of death, of wills, of money, of all that the 
middle-aged and old talked about and took 
such eager interest in. Oh, it was cruel! 

“Don’t, don’t,” I cried, “oh please 
don’t —I would rather die, I would in- 
deed,” and breaking from him, I fairly ran 
to the house, while it flashed across meas 
the one comforting result of his time of 
life that he really could not run after me. 
Poor old man, I have often thought of him 
since, trying to bribe me with the chance 
of his dying when he had found that the 
chance of his living was of no avail. 
Well, he died five years ago, and left his 
housekeeper, whom he married in the last 
year of his life, six hundred a year, pro- 
vided she did not marry again. I[t was 
odd how that first experience aged me. 
A child went into the summer-house that 
day, but the girl who raced breathlessly 
into the house and hid for hours in her 
own room, recognized clearly enough that 
she stood on the brink of womanhood. 

After Mr. West I went to the other ex- 
treme and had a very young lover, Willie 
Graham, the rector’s son. I was often at 
the rectory, and we had all manner of 
games, for the house was overflowing with 
children, mostly little ones, and we were 
all young enough to play together occa- 
sionally; indeed, I think the big ones en- 
joyed a game of hide and seek as much as 
any. There was a wood at the end of the 
rectory field, full of brake and briar and tan- 
gle beneath, and thick with leafy boughs 
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overhead. Two people, summer-time, a 
tangled wood with pathways through it 
flecked with the sunshine glinting through 
the trees, the soft notes of birds too tired 
after the mad delight of spring to do more 
than chirp their sweet content, the hum of 
busy insects, the perfume of honeysuckle 
now and then straying past on the breath 
of the western breeze — how is it possi- 
ble to help making love unless you are 
old, or ugly, or married, or the most dis- 
agreeable people in the world? What a 
dangerous number is two, and those two 
young and alone in a woodin July! Willie 
was eighteen, a dear boy, with the bluest 
oe and sweetest voice imaginable. We 
always played together, and paired off and 
talked of books, poetry mostly, which we 
were just beginning to like, and when we 
were tired of playing at being grown-up 
and sensible, we went bird’s-nestirg or 
flower-gathering, or anything else that 
suggested itself. E’e had a rich uncle, 
and in consequence lots of pocket money, 
so when he went to the town he always 
brought back sweets for the little ones 
and chocolate for me, which he hid in his 
pocket till we could escape to the woods 
and sit beneath a tree or stand up close 
together with our backs against some old 
trunk while we merrily ate our secret 
feast. He was so good to me, — dear 
Willie. He kissed me once beneath a 
tree while we were still a little choco- 
lately, and I am glad he did, for that boy 
and girl kiss of years and years ago marks 
one of the happiest days that I remember. 
He went off to Oxford before I had gone 
home to my own people. His father took 
him up, and on the way they stayed a 
night in London with the rich uncle, and 
Willie wrote to me from his house. We 
had not been able to take leave of each 
other in private, for there had been a 
storm that had prevented our planned 
meeting in the wood —‘“ our wood and 
for the last time,” —so were obliged to 
say good-bye before the assembled fam- 
ily. I have kept the letter he sent me 
from his uncle’s among the proposals, 
though it hardly amounts to one. 


“My DARLING KATHLEEN, — 

“IT was awfully cut up at not saying 
good-bye to you properly, so I send this 
to tell you that you are a little darling, 
and mind you contrive to be there at 
Christmas, or else get me invited to your 
place in town as you said you would. I 
hope you won’t forget me, and I want to 
propose that we be engaged at Christmas, 
that is, if you care for me enough, I 
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shall never like any other girl half as I do 
you, you little ducky, I can’t think how 
I am going to get on without you. Uncle 
Tom is a nice old boy, and has given me 
atenner. I shall send you a present soon. 


We are going to the theatre now, so I 
won’t say any more. 


“ Your loving 
“ WILLIE, 


you write to me. 
? 


“P,S. Mind 


“# * * kisses, 


Poor dear Willie. I did not respond 
to the request about being engaged, for I 
thought people who were engaged had to 
be very true and not to talk to any one 
else, and to behave with great gravity; 
but I wrote to him and signed myself his 
loving Kathleen, and put one very little 
cross in the corner. He came to my 
mother’s dance in the winter, but we were 
each rather taken up with somebody else, 
though I think we both tried hard to be 
true, chiefly because we were ashamed of 
forgetting so soon. I did not see him 
again for two years, and then he had be- 
come very religious, almost austere. He 
is a High Church parson now, goes about 
in a cassock, and lives in a clergy-house 
with his three curates. They say he in- 
tones beautifully ; but I could never bring 
myself to go to hear him. I knew that 
all the time I should be thinking of the 
woods, and the rabbit-holes, and choco- 
late creams, and it would be so wrong in 
a church. 

All the next spring I was in London, 
was presented at seventeen, and went out 
a good deal, too soon really, for it makes 
a girl so tired of life when she is sent into 
the world as young as I was. But there 
were many of us at home; perhaps my 
father knew that a crash must come sooner 
or later, for he was fond of horses and 
racing, and lived far beyond his income, 
and my mother could never resist the 
pleasure of taking us out and of entertain- 
ing at home, so probably he wanted to get 
his girls married, indeed we know that he 
did. I enjoyed myself enormously how- 
ever during my first season, though I only 
had one offer. I was too young for many 
men to regard seriously, for my mother 
carefully told every one that I was not so 
oldas I looked. Men flirt with very young 
girls, but do not, as a rule, fall very seri- 
ously in love with them, and propose mar- 
|riage. Proposals come much more easily 

between twenty and twenty-five than at 
any other time in a girl’s life, and I have 
heard “taking ” women say that the same 
| period in the thirties is an equally good 
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time; and in truth I know many married 
women of the latter age who, I feel sure, 
would have any number of offers if to- 
morrow saw them single; though, of 
course, they would be older and a differ- 
ent type of men from those that gather 
round at the earlierage. A girl may marry 
straight off directly after she is out; for 
there are men who prize what may be 
called firstness above all things; but if 
she does not, she usually waits her two or 
three seasons before taking to matrimony. 

But if I had only one offer during my 
first season, my second one brought a 
good many, and I got entangled in what 
might be called an engagement late in 
September. I do not want to speak of it; 
for though I did not care for him much 
he was a dear good boy, far too good for 
me. I accepted him because my people 
wished it; because he was an excellent 
match; because he loved me so; and be- 
cause I, not knowing what love really 
meant, thought that I liked him. And I 
did. I should have married him, but his 
health broke down and he was hurried off 
to sea as a last chance, a chance that did 
not avail, for he died on the way out to 
the West Indies. It sobered me for a 
time, and was perhaps a reason why I did 
not marry while still in my teens, for 
though I never pretended to be violently 
in love, I thought-it would be some sort 
of disrespect to his memory to marry very 
soon after that last good-bye on board ship 
in the London docks. The engagement, 
if it could really be called one, was only 
settled at the end of September, and never 
announced at all; that I had not been very 
obviously in love previously is shown by 
the fact that other men proposed that 
summer. There were two offers through 
the post, besides others that do not con- 
cern me at this moment. Here are the 
letters, not wholly unlike each other, 
though one is much more passionate than 
the other. The first one perhaps is a fair 
type of what an ordinary nice man usually 
says under the same circumstances, that 
is, if he has recourse to pen and ink. They 
were both men many girls might have 
loved, educated, agreeable, and gentle- 
man-like. The first was particularly hand- 
some; the second had excellent prospects, 
and is now in Parliament where he has the 
reputation of speaking little, but with sin- 
gular accuracy, a rather rare quality in 
these days. 1 had flirted badly with them 
both, I fear, but I never could resist flirt- 
ing, and in the London season everything 
is done in such a rush that things soon 
come to a climax. 

LIVING AGE, 
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“DEAREST KATHLEEN (for I can’t say 
Miss Vanborough), — 

“T hope this won’t take you by surprise. 
Indeed, I almost hope that you expect it, 
for you must know that I love you. I do 
indeed love you, dear, with all my heart; 
and if you care for me and will marry me, 
I shall be the happiest as well as the luck- 
iest fellow on earth. Now that I have 
written it I feel as if I must be an idiot to 
think that a girl like you could care about 
me, but anyhow here goes. I have been 
in love with you ever since Ascot. I never 
cared for any one else and never shall, and 
if you will try to put up with me you 
shall have the most devoted lover and 
husband in the world, Don’t keep me 
waiting for an answer, for I can’t stand it, 
but send me a line at once. I have been 
wondering all day how to blurt this out to 
you, and now I have done it; but no 
words can say how much I love you. 

“ Yours always, 
“G, E. 


“PS. Iam not over well off; but you 
wont mind that if you love me, and I think 
I can make things all right with the gov- 
ernor — only say you care for me and I 
will manage everything else.” 


Poor dear boy, no, he had no money. I 
knew he had none, and for that reason had 
not thought of his proposing. Well, he 
did not take my refusal much to heart, for 
he married a charming girl before a year 
was over, and appeared to be madly in 
love with her; they used to make me so 
angry, for wherever I went I came upon 
them looking into each other’s eyes, and 
seemingly forgetting that the world held 
any one but themselves. Here is the 
other letter; it is more impassioned than 
the last. 


** DARLING, — ' 

“ To-night surely told its own tale to us 
both. Am I a fool, dear one, or do you 
love me as I am persuaded? I love you, 
darling, I love you more than I know how 
to tell you, and you know it, Kathleen — 
I have seen that you know it in your eyes. 
My darling, my precious darling, do you 
think you could give yourself to me for 
all your life long? Iam a presumptuous 
fool to think it possible, but that look in 
your eyes and that whisper of yours to- 
night have made me delirious with joy and 
longing. Kathleen, I love you, I love you! 
Say you love me, darling, — my sweet 
darling. Send me but one word and that 
word ‘Come,’ and I will be with you as 
fast as the swiftest means can bring me to 
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listen to the rest from your dear lips. 
With all my heart 
“ Yours, and yours alone, 
“ PHILIP.” 


Poor Philip! I treated him badly, and 
he took it to heart at first, then he re- 
sented my conduct and disliked me, and 
could not hide his dislike nor, I fear, a 
certain amount of quiet scorn when we 
met in society. But indirectly I did him 
good, for he took to hard work to hide his 
disappointment, When I knew him he 
was charming, but idle; he is very differ- 
ent now, —a cynical, quiet, hardworking 
legislator, who would probably curl his lip 
considerably if he could see his own im- 
pulsive love-letter. It is vastly unlike any 
composition he would indite in the pres- 
ent day. But if I unwittingly helped to 
make an industrious man of an idle one, 
I spoilt a charming one, and caused him 
some bitterness. I wish I had not looked 
up at him and dropped my voice, and been 
a heartless flirt instead of an honest 
woman. I would do better if the time 
came over again. Perhaps if the engage- 
ment to which I have alluded had not 
been looming J might have liked him bet- 
ter. I do not know. It was odd how 
anxiously I waited to fall in love, ever 
hoping that my heart would bound to some 
one of my admirers, but none had really 
affected it as yet, though one or two took 
my passing fancy, —a fancy that usually 
went off like a butterfly elsewhere as soon 
as a climax came in the shape of a pro- 
posal. 

There was rather an amusing offer the 
following season. It was from a plump 
and confident widower of about forty, a 
member of Parliament, and a very rich 
man. My father would not have objected 
to him, but—I did. To nineteen forty is 
rather more than middle age, and to “ mid- 
dle-agers and oldsters,” as a girl I knew 
used to call them, I had ever a great ob- 
jection. Besides, I have always felt a 
ittle disgust I could not help, at a great 
disparity of years betweer two people 
making love. There is an unutterable 
charm about youth, a fascination, a bloom, 
a springtimeness that no subsequent 
charm can come near, but it is not for old 
or middle-aged men and women to take in 
marriage. I do not think a man should 
at most be more than ten or fifteen years 
older than his wife, and a woman should 
never be older than her husband, or I 
may qualify that by saying unless it is in 
exceptional cases a yearor two. I always 
had a shrinking that was unconscious, in 
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as far as it started itself and would not be 
conquered, to old men and to men who 
were, Say, even twenty years older than 
myself, if they tried to make love to me, 
They were designed to be uncles, fathers, 
and grandfathers, they might occasionall 
be cousins, especially if married, and with 
large families, but they must never, on 
any account, be marrying or love-making 
men unless it were with elderly spinsters 
and sober-minded widows. 

If they were bachelors they ought, I 
felt, to accept their position gracefully; 
after all, surely nothing could be nicer 
(from a middle-aged point of view) than 
to be a well-conducted bachelor of benev- 
olent intentions and generous impulses; 
he was privileged, and made much of, 
coaxed and petted, told one’s love trou- 
bles, allowed to give one presents, and 
even on one’s birthday or wedding-day to 
kiss one on the brow. What more could 
the heart of middle-aged or old man de- 
sire? Besides, no one says that he may 
not frisk round and flirt with women of 
his own standing. I often wondered asa 
girl, I wonder even now, what women feel 
like who are growing old, who are over 
thirty, over forty, even over fifty. Do 
their hearts ever beat quickly, is it possi- 
ble at that terrible age to love still, and if 
they ever marry, and sometimes they do 
—do they care for their grey and bald 
admirers, how do they behave when they 
are engaged, and their love-letters — are 
they full of protestations and endearing 
names as those of youthful lovers? Of 
course I am thinking of the ordinary rank 
and file of women. There are some who 
are ever charming. I know a woman now 
of fifty, and I believe that many men love 
her with as true a love, though it be a 
calmer one, as any that stirred their hearts 
in bygone days. Last year it was said 
that she was going to marry a well-known 
politician of about her own age. Perhaps 
she refused him. They are friends still; 
he is often in her drawing-room, and there 
isin her manner to him just now and then, 
when she thinks that no one notices, a 
half-tone of tenderness as of a woman who 
is grateful toa man knowing that he has 
given her more than she can give him 
back. After all there are advantages in 
being fifty, and one is that at that com- 
fortable age one’s lovers may develop into 
pleasant friends. My experience, which 
counts only up to eight-and-twenty, is that 
if a man has once declared himself it is 
love or—nothing. Love may develop 
into a sentimental silence, a fault-finding 
passion that never leaves one alone, oF 
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with a violent reaction it may bound past 
all sober friendship and become more or 
less bitter dislike. This only holds good 
of rejected lovers; for it is only the gen- 
erous, large-minded ones who wholly for- 
give and understand refusal — and they 
are often loved in the end with the best of 
all love given by women. I wish I could 
remember that I had refused Herbert, and 
he had asked me again, and even again, 
and at last without my helping it I had 
accepted him. I should have so much 
more sentiment for him, perhaps I should 
be in love with him—1 donot know. As 
it was, I accepted him the first time he 
asked me, after as much hesitation as 
he would put up with. I know that he 
thought the whole thing too serious to 
tamper with, that yes should be yes (and 
it should) and no, no (but it so often isn’t), 
and that in the former case it should be 
said with full knowledge of each other, 
and so deliberately that there should be 
no going back from it, and in the latter 
case that it was undignified to alter or to 
try to alter a decision. So that had I re- 


fused him he would have never returned 
to the subject; he would have been ex- 
ceedingly polite, rather silent and grave, 
and next time and forever afterwards when 
we met, if he spoke to me at all it would 


have been in measured tones and on an- 
other subject. There are some people 
who know nothing of graduated light, of 
tones and half-tones, of all the shading 
that helps to make life a picture, of the 
litle words and whispers that help to 
make ita melody. They want all things 
clear and well-defined, the bright light of 
noon, the pitch dark of night; through the 
dawn with all its rosy tints, even in the 
sweetest land, they sleep; in the twilight 
they draw down the blinds and set before 
them a staring lamp that has no softening 
shade. Oh, fools! 

Why is it that as a rule fat men are so 
much more amorous than thin men? Is 
it that they grow fat on the pleasant pas- 
time of making love, while more intellec- 
tual pursuits run to skinand bone? Many 
fat men are simply rather stupid, good- 
natured, and inordinately vain; they are 
generally the last, and it may be that the 
pleasant sensation of vanity is good nour- 
Ishment. But it is surprising how often, 
given the opportunity, the talk of fat men 
runs to flirtation or to food. Of course I 
don’t mean to say that a fat man always 
talks of various dishes any more than that 
his conversation with a woman usually in- 


cludes an offer of marriage. On the con- | 
trary perhaps, knowing his own weakness, | Heaven to save me from a fat man. 
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he is more chary of his proposals than are 
his leaner brethren ; by the same token he 
does not openly discourse on food, but he 
will amble off gently in its direction. He 
will tell you of the best dining-places in 
every Continental city he has visited, or 
remark on the wretched cooking here, the 
insufficiency of service there. Perhaps 
he will tell you of his grapes or the size of 
his cucumbers, though grapes and cucum- 
bers are not much in his way. He some- 
times prides himself on his cellar, but he 
will oftener know the ingredients of an 
out-of-the-way curry, or have at his fingers’ 
ends the names of places where you can 
get choice and curious dishes. 

So in talkinz to women his conversation 
runs to little compliments, and a_ sem- 
blance of love-making; he talks of mar- 
riage, hedges round it, and smiles, and 
looks up to see if they are pleased. When 
he speaks of women, it is from the old- 
fashioned point of view that he considers 
them, for he is too fat to hurry on and 
catch up advanced ideas. A woman, he 
thinks, should be pretty, irreverent, saucy, 
and given to smiling and blushing. It is 
by a blush or a smile that men of his type 
are caught. She has no business to know 
anything about books, except in a super- 
ficial manner that will enable her to talk 
for five minutes only of poetry and novels. 
She should especially know nothing of 
politics. He does not like women with 
ideas of their own; they ought to take 
them distilled and diluted from men in 
general, and their husbands in particular. 
When a woman is married, she should 
concern herself with her home and her 
children (quite true), and as for intellec- 
tual interests — nonsense ! No man wants 
to talk seriously with a woman. She 
should know her place and keep in it. 
Home is for women, and the world for 
men; clothes and children for women, 
books and politics for men. Ata dinner- 
party, or in company, women should no 
more presume to express opinions on 
questions of the day than should men 
about bonnets ; and if they attempt to do 
so, it is the duty of all sensible men to 
snub them. I have frequently noticed 
another curious trait; it is that after the 
first few indulgent minutes he diverts his 
conversation to his own sex, and will al- 
most ignore mine, even in a party of half- 
a-dozen, for as a rule good breeding is not 
his strong point. There are exceptions 
of course, and I have knownisome charm- 
ing ones. I am only speaking of the ma- 
jority. If 1 were a girl, I would pray 
Well, 
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ithas. Herbertis excessively lean. He 
thinks women quite as good as men, and 
will willingly discuss any subject by the 
hour together with them, totally forget- 
ting their sex. To prettiness in general 
he is almost insensible. Flirtation is 
beyond him; yet he is an improving and 
most excellent companion. Oh, my dear 
Herbert, I am well satisfied, you will suit 
me exactly! Five years ago had I been 
going to marry you my heart would have 
felt desolate and homeless; it would have 
cried out for warmth and shelter, to be 
spoilt and humored and caressed, for less 
learning and more human love. But now, 
dear Herbert, I am very grateful for your 
passionless love, your intellectual regard. 
We shall be unfailing companions, a model 
couple, a quarrel will be unknown to us, 
as impossible as a rapture. 

Many fat men have made love, or tried 
to make love to me, but comparatively few 
have come to the point. Your fat man is 
cautious, and does not commit himself to 
a direct offer unless he is certain that he 
means it, and is equally certain that he 
will be accepted. As arule he is certain 
of the latter, for modesty is not his beset- 
ting virtue ; besides he is of the type that 
thinks all women are sighing for mattri- 
mony, longing for it as the one grand treat 
of their lives, and of a refusal it is difficult 
to make him believe the reality. 

But to return to my well-nourished wid- 
ower. He was provincial, but had made 
himself a position in London as a poli- 
tician. He was very rich, and from the 
active part he had taken in an exhibition, 
and a visit from royalty, he had been made 
a baronet. I think he admired rather than 
loved me. He thought I should do; that 
I should receive his guests well, submit 
meekly to his training, and that in a meas- 
ure, seeing that I was young, good-look- 
ing, and well connected, he would be 
proud of me. Metaphorically he walked 
round me before proposing, considered 
me well, and finally came to the conclusion 
that I should do. He spoke to my father 
before he spoke to me, though I did not 
know it, an unwise proceeding, and enough 
in itself to make a woman refuse a man 
out of sheer contrariness, and just to show 
that she has a will of her own. 

One afternoon my mother went out with 
my eldest brother Algie, who was at Ox- 
ford, but in town for the day. The rest 
of the family were too young to be in the 
drawing-room, and I was alone. The 
door opened, and my valiant widower en- 
tered. He was carefully dressed, his cuffs 
pulled well over his hands, a bit of white 
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handkerchief showing from his breast 
pocket. He carried a bunch of roses. He 
gave a little nervous cough as the servant 
announced him. He smiled as he came 
in. I laughed inwardly ; for in a moment 
it flashed across me that he had come to 
propose. My father had dropped a himt 


that I understood now; my mother had 
rather awkwardly refused my company for 
I saw through the 


a drive that afternoon. 
whole arrangement. 

“T thought I might venture to pay you 
a little visit, Miss Kathleen,” he said con- 
fidently. “I knew you were alone. | 
have brought you some roses. I believe 
you are fond of flowers.” 

“T love them!” I exclaimed ; for who 
can help loving a cluster of fresh-blown 
roses? 

I went to a table and arranged them in 
a vase, while he watched me curiously. I 
felt that he looked at me critically, from 
the top of my head to the toe of my 
shoe. 

“How gracefully you have arranged 
those roses! You have wonderful taste,” 
he said with satisfaction. 

“ [tis very easy to put a few flowers in 
water,” I answered as I sat down opposite 
him, and prepared for conversation. 

“ Anything is easy to you, Miss Kath- 
leen —at least anything that is charming,” 
he added. 

“I thought you were a_ hard-working 
member of Parliament, Sir John,” I said, 
not noticing his complimentary remark. 
“Why are you not at the House? Is 
there no afternoon sitting ?” 

“| had more important matters to en- 
gross me,” he answered meaningly. 

“You got through your speech last 
night, I see.” 

His face beamed with pleasure. 

“ Did your father tell you about it?” 

“Oh, dear no. I read it in the papers.” 

“Tt wasn’t well reported —not given 
full enough. Those reporters never take 
the best points of one’s speech, and al- 
ways spoil them if they do. It was very 
kind of you to take so much interest in 
me,” he said, evidently remembering sud- 
denly why he had come. Then he drew 
his chair a little closer, bent over his hat, 
and finally put it down beside him. “It 
was very kind of you,” he repeated, lower- 
ing his voice. They always lower their 
voices as a prelude to a proposal. 

“No; not at all,” I answered. 
ways enjoy reading the debates.” _ 

“ Not a political young lady, I hope, 


“TJ al- 





he said with a fat smile but a slight inflec- 
| tion in his voice to show that he did not 
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approve of my sex meddling in outside 
affairs. 

“No, not particularly; but one must 
know what is going on in the world.” 

“ Does not your papa tell you?” 

“Qh, no; he has no time. Besides, I 
like to read the papers for myself.” 

“If you belonged to me,” he said, care- 
fully watching the effect of his words, “ I 
should always tell you what was going 
on.” 

“You would be a model father, Sir 
John,” I laughed. 

“T hope I may be one some day, when I 
am your father’s age — ora little older,” he 
added. “I have not reached your father’s 
age yet, and so could hardly have so 
charming a daughter.” 

He stopped and looked rather awkward ; 
somehow, considering the business he had 
come about, the conversation had taken 
an unfortunate turn. 

But this paper is not concerned with 
proposals other than written ones, and I 
need not go on with poor Sir John’s decla- 
ration. He could not bring himself to 
take my refusal in earnest. He talked 
and softly reasoned for an hour, all the 
time evidently convinced that in the end 
I should give in. Luckily some cousins 
arrived unexpectedly, and he had to go 


away ; but the following morning brought 


me this letter. I think in considering the 
matter over, it had occurred to him that 
with the perverseness of my sex I might 
have meant my negative, so he puts the 
worldly advantages of a marriage with him 
clearly before me, probably feeling that 
then I should hold out no longer. 


** House of Commons, Tuesday Night. 
“DEAR Miss KATHLEEN, — 

“ Knowing that a young lady often says 
no when her heart means yes, or when she 
only needs a little persuasion to make her 
change her mind, I venture to address you 
on the subject of our conversation this 
afternoon. As you can imagine I have 
not been unattractive to your sex, and I 
hope I shall not prove disagreeable to 
you. I am well off, have a good position 
and a title to offer, but no one has taken 
my fancy as you have. Indeed, dear Miss 
Kathleen, I cannot tell you how much I 
admire you, and how truly I am prepared 
tolove you. You should have no cause to 
regret accepting me. Youshould find me 
kind and indulgent in every way. You 
should have a liberal allowance, and as I 
should be proud to see my wife the best- 
dressed woman in London, you would find 
me veiy lenient in the matter of milliners’ 
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bills. I have already seen some diamonds 
which I should be delighted to have set 
for you, and, as your father will tell you, 
I am prepared to be most generous in re- 
gard to settlements. I should be proud 
of your beauty and grace, and I cannot 
help feeling, dear Miss Kathleen, that you 
would have no cause to be ashamed of me 
as a husband. I hope that you will think 
the matter well over, and when I come 
to see you again to-morrow—as I shall 
venture to do at about four o’clock — that 
I shall find you alone, and have the pleas- 
ure of addressing you as I fondly wish. 
“Yours most faithfully, 
“JOHN KINGSTON. 


‘* Miss KATHLEEN VANBOROUGH.” 


Poor Sir John! He did not regret me 
long. He married within six months a 
pretty girl of twenty, whom nobody had 
ever seen before. She is very quiet, and 
rather frightened-looking ; knows nothing 
of politics, and never expresses an opin- 
ion. She has a splendid diamond neck- 
lace, which she wears too often and to the 
wrong places, and her husband is evidently 
as generous as he promised to be concern- 
ing the milliners’ bills. 

It must have been quite a year before 
I had another offer through the post, for 
I think the nicest men always prefer to try 
their luck in person. But then I had a 
most absurd experience, and quite the 
most amusing of all my love-letters. There 
dangled round our house (the expression 
is Algie’s) a graceful and penniless young 
Frenchman. I must remark that at this 
time we were living extravagantly at 
Prince’s Gate ; we had horses, and so on, 
a pretty place on the river, and general 
ease in regard to all money arrangements 
characterized us. Probably the French- 
man thought us very rich, and possibly he 
did not know that counting the many very 
young branches in the background there 
were ten of us to provide for. I met him 
in the autumn at a country house, where 
he distinguished himself as a sportsman 
(which a Frenchman seldom does), and by 
his fearless riding. He was much ad- 
mired by my sex. He was a vicomte, and 
took care to let us know that his nobility 
was of the very first water, and I must do 
him the justice to say that his name was 
an old and distinguished one. His man- 
ner was really charming, and he knew well 
how to pay women all the compliments 
and attentions that seem to come natural 
to his race, without making either himself 
or any one else look ridiculous. 

The following season in London he was 
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everywhere, and he was so polished yet 
so full of fun and animal spirits that every- 
body declared him to be delightful. He 
was so much the fashion and run after, 
that we really felt quite flattered at his 
caring to come a great deal to our house, 
and I was sorry when he took to sighing 
and bending low over my hand in a man- 
ner that suggested serious intentions. 
Matters threatened to come toa crisis at 
a ball, where after a long delightful waltz 
we had taken refuge in a little ante-room 
in order to rest and get cool. Luckily, at 
the most important moment, when he had 
already expressed himself in fevered ac- 
cents, and was awaiting my answer, he was 
swept away by a partner who had no inten- 
tion of letting him off. Two orthree days 
went by, and I hoped he had thought bet- 
ter of it, or proposed in another direction ; 
but one morning on my breakfast plate 
there were two dainty-looking notes both 
directed in the same foreign hand. Of 
course I knew they were from my French- 
man, and felt piqued that he had been 
content to leave his questions so long un- 
answered. 

“Two letters, Kathy!” my brother Al- 
gie exclaimed; “and I believe they are 
both from the vicomte.” He and I were 
alone as it happened, for the others were 
not down. I opened one and tried hard 
not to laugh, for of course one should re- 
ceive a fervent proposal seriously. 
“Come, let me see,” cried Algie. “I 
won't tell.” And, leaning over my chair, 
he read my ardent lover’s avowal. The 
punctuation and spelling are both his. 


‘“ DEAR Miss KATHLEEN, — 

“You may think it audacious of me to 
adress you in an epistle but I have taken 
tremblingly upon myself that resolution 
because I could no longer go on waiting 
in suspense. Thursday, at your cousin’s 
in the back boudoir, far from the noise of 
the dancers, when I was waiting for the 
prononcitiation that was to give me life or 
death; abruptly an inquisitive lady ap- 
pears and leaves your final decision un- 
said. I know that I can offer no other 
thing but a glowing heart; and that an 
heiress like yourself, has daily great 
offers; but I am certain that one can live 
long and travel far without coming across 
a lover who loves as I love you! For I 
love you, I adore you, 1 bask in the rays 
which are shot from your perfidious blue 
eyes! O why did I ever set light upon 
you? But then my life would have been 
a day without sun and a night without 
moon, Before I knew you, I detested the 
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| English language ; but ever since I have 
heard it pour through your lips of rose, I 
feel as if the genius of that tongue had 
slipped into me, and metamorphosed me 
into an Englishman. 
“ Hanging myself in the mean while on 
a string of suspense, 
“] remain your burning adorer, 
“ VICOMTE R DE P—. 


“Do Frenchmen always sign 
names with their titles ?” I asked. 
“T don’t know. I am not in the habit 


” 


their 


of corresponding with them,” Algie an- 
“What are you going to do, 


swered. 
Kathy?” 

“Poor boy! Perhaps he really likes 
me. I don’t think you should laugh at 
him,” I said, feeling sorry for my burning 
lover ; and then I laughed myself. 

“Let us see the other letter,” Algie 
suggested. 

I opened it, began to read, and stopped 
puzzled. It ran thus: — 


“Mon CHER, — 

“ Devine ce que je viens de faire? Ah, 
non, tu ne le devineras jamais! Eh bien, 
figures-toi, mon beau Clarmont, que je 
viens de faire une déclaration! A qui? 
A Mademoiselle de Fraismont? Non. A 
la petite de Varon? A... Non, tu te 
torderas de rire, mais je lache le mot, a 
une miss anglaise —une miss des plus 
anglaises et une anglaise des plus miss — 
c’est-a-dire, s*habillant-avec moins de gotit 
qu’une couturiére de la banlieue, n’ayant 
aucune idée des convenances et horrible- 
ment riche, mon cher, une famille ow les 
pounds sterling et les guineas se trouvent 
dans tous les tiroirs. Comme tu dois bien 
le penser, c’est ce dernier article qui m’a 
décidé. J’ai écrit une lettre du caractére 
le plus britannique, car tu sais que, vanité 
& part, je parle et j’écris cette langue 
comme un indigéne du pays. J’ai toutes 
les espérances du monde. Quoi? un 
vicomte, un frangais, ayant la taille passa- 
ble, une moustache du dernier genre, et 
une abord satisfaisant, se verrait refusé 
d’une miss qui commence & le regarder 
d’un bon ceil —non, jamais de la vie cela 
ne s’est vu! 

“ Adieu, my darling, puisque je suis 
anglais, laisse-moi & mes rires et & ma 
cigarette. A propos n’oublie pas de por- 
ter, de ma part, une bonbonniére des plus 
coquettes chez la Marquise de Valport 
pour sa petite, dont j’ai la bonheur d’étre 
le parrain. Adieu, encore une fois, je te 
serre la pince. 

“ Ton ami tout dévoué, 
“ RAOUL.” 
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Algie went into fits of laughter. 

“What does it mean?” I cried in de- 
spair. 

“Mean!” he shouted, “ why, don’t you 
see? He has been writing to his most 
confidential friend, and in sheer absence 
of mind directed it to you. Oh, you shall 
never hear the last of this, Kathy! ” 

That little mistake did for my French 
lover. Algie told the story everywhere. 
It was laughed over at the clubs, and the 
result was that the vicomte disappeared 
and was no more seen in London. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
A VISIT TO PRESIDENT BRAND. 


ONE day, nearly a year ago, I made an 
expedition to a country house which has 
the rare distinction of being nearly twenty 
miles distant from a railway. It is per- 
haps its remoteness which has caused it 
to be chosen as the summer home of one 
of the greatest masters of the English 
language in this century, who had invited 
me, on the eve of a voyage to the Cape, to 
gather from his great store of South Afri- 
can knowledge some information and ad- 
vice for the journey. The drive undera 


real west-country downpour was a slight 
foretaste of African experience to come, 
though there is no resemblance to the 
high-veldt in the Devonshire lanes which 
lead to the Start, the last point of Engiish 
land seen on the horizon by travellers 


bound for Capetown. Of the many men 
responsible for the destinies of South Af- 
rica, of whom Mr. Froude had much to 
say of the greatest interest, there were 
two to whom he specially recommended 
me; and one of them, of whom he spoke 
in most affectionate terms of respect, both 
as a friend of his own and a good friend 
to England, was John Henry Brand, the 
president of the Orange River Free States. 

Several months later, on a burning, 
cloudless morning at the end of Decem- 
ber, I found myself driving over the fiat, 
treeless plain which stretches from the 
Diamond Fields to Bloemfontein. The 
interval after my arrival in Table Bay had 
been occupied in many hundreds of miles 
of travel in and about the Old Colony, 
among the vineyards of the Paarl, the 
orchards and ostrich-camps of the fertile 
Oudtshoorn valley, and the bleak desola- 
tion of the Great Karroo. I had hunted 
the zebra with hospitable Boer farmers in 
the mountains of George, and followed 
the spoor of the elephant (with indifferent 
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success) in the virgin Knysna forest. I 
had seen the products of civilization at the 
Grahamstown Exhibition, and had unwit- 
tingly caused the discovery of murder in 
Pondoland. I had ridden on a Basuto 
pony through Tembuland, and on the cow- 
catcher of a railway engine through the 
Hex River Pass; and now a Cape cart 
drawn by four wiry horses driven by a 
Hottentot boy, my only companion, had 
brought me through the dusty streets of 
Kimberley and the long lines of one- 
storied shops and drinking canteens which 
form the suburbs or townships of Bea- 
consfield and Du Toit’s Pan. The nam- 
ing of certain quarters of the diamond 
city after eminent British statesmen is apt 
to lead strangers into a curious misappre- 
hension. The Kimberley papers on a 
Saturday announce the hours of divine 
service at ‘* Gladstone Church,” and the 
traveller who is interested in comparative 
mythology is disappointed when he real- 
izes that he has not discovered a new cult, 
but only another instance of the lack of 
lucidity of the English language. 

After the last mining shaft is passed, 
and the “ floors ” where the precious blue 
clay lies to be pulverized by the sun’s 
action, the frontier of the Free State is 
crossed, and nothing relieves the monot- 
ony of the green tableland which lies five 
thousand feet above the sea level. Twenty 
years ago the lion used to roam over it, 
and vast herds of antelope were constantly 
seen, but though the rolling veldt shows 
few signs of human habitation it has been 
entirely denuded of bush, and the covert 
which was the hiding-place of big game 
has all been consumed for fuel at the 
diamond fields. Wild life still exists on 
these plains in some abundance; there 
were swarms of a red-legged bird bigger 
than a plover, which the Hottentot called 
“kitchies ;” and here and there the ko- 
rann and the pau; dozens of meer-kats, 
like small monkeys with squirrels’ tails, 
peeped out of their holes, and sometimes 
a rare springbok or blesbok came in sight. 
Before sundown a mean inn on the Modder 
River was reached. A bath had never been 
heard of, but the storekeeper said that a 
waterfall was at my disposal; and no 
pleasanter ending toa hot day’s drive in 
Africa can be conceived than to sit on 
cool stones beneath a falling stream. 
Usually darkness falls on Africa with 
startling rapidity, but on this night the 
full moon rose amid the crimson after- 
glow flooding with light the monotonous 
veldt, which was strewn here and there 
with blanched bones picked clean by the 
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vultures ; the silence of the solitary plains 
was unbrcken, and was a weird contrast 
to the tumult and the glare of bustling 
Kimberley. 

At four the next morning a brilliant sun- 
rise lit me on my way. The day grew hot 
at once. Breakfast was prepared at a 
lonely farmhouse, but it was a Saturday 
morning, and the preparation for the 
Dutch Sabbath includes the smearing of 
the floors with cow-dung, which in its first 
hours gives forth a deadly odor; so, as 
there was no other shade, I lay beneath 
the cart while the horses were outspanned, 
reclining on an old pillow and smoking a 
great French pipe (two faithful travelling 
companions), the latter filled with the 
excellent tobacco of the Transvaal, con- 
cerning the taxing of which by Cape Col- 
ony Paul Kruger’s wrath has changed the 
railway policy and possibly the history of 
South Africa. The sun beat down so 


fiercely that the merino sheep stood hud- | 


dled together for tne sake of the shade 
afforded by their neighbors’ bodies. On 
the horizon shimmered the mirage. The 
quivering vapor is a little like running 
water, and the darker mass above it might 
be mistaken for bush, just as an ordinary 
cloud might be “very like a whale; ” but 
no traveller could be deceived by the mi- 
rage, excepting for literary purposes, un- 
less he had been testing the strength of 
“Cape smoke,” or other ardent liquids of 
the country. For hours no human being 
came in sight, except an occasional native 
trekking homewards from the diamond 
fields with his savings, with which he 
would purchase oxen, to be bartered in 
turn for wives. The troops of red-blan- 
keted Kaffirs which enliven the scene in 
the Transkei have no substitute here. 

At last a Cape cart was seen approach- 
ing, when still miles away. From it 
jumped down a young man of pleasant 
countenance, who introduced himself as 
the president’s son. As we drove on to- 
gether he pointed to where Bloemfontein 
lay hidden behind some randjes, as the 
stony knolls are called which, save for an 
occasional table mountain, are the only 
break in the flatness of the high plateau 
which forms the Free State. Suddenly 
the capital came in sight, a veritable oasis 
in the middle of the wilderness, a compact 
little town of Continental appearance, well 
planted with trees, and looking as if it 
were surrounded by a wall. Conspicuous 
among the buildings was seen the Presi- 
dency, a massive modern edifice, the gov- 
ernment offices like a substantial Hoétel 
de Ville, and the twin spires of the Dutch 
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Reformed Church resembling these of the 
cathedral of Chalons. The interior of the 
town is not disappointing. The quiet, 
verdant streets have a certain decorous 
picturesqueness, branching from a vast 
place, in the centre of which stands a 
square-towered market-house. Not many 
years ago it was no unusual occurrence 
for the market to be interrupted by the 
rush of a herd of springbok though the 
town. 

The Presidency is approached through 
rural, irregular streets, lined with gar- 
den walls, over which hang fruit-laden 
branches. At intervals the footpath runs 
across a little wooden bridge, beneath 
which no water is flowing, or only a tiny 
streamlet, but after a few hours’ rain a rag- 
ing, foaming torrent sweeps through it, and 
death by drowning has not been unknown 
as an incident of driving out to dinner at 
Bloemfontein. Hence it happened that 
one evening during my visit, when kind Sir 
John Brand had invited a large party of his 
chief people to meet me at dinner, a third 
of the guests never appeared at all, as a 
thunderstorm with a deluge of rain swept 
over the town, and the flooded streets were 
impassable. The official residence of the 
president is an inornate edifice of good 
proportions, which looks like a denuded 
French chateau. The reason for its bald 
appearance is that it was built at a time 
of retrenchment, when even the members 
of the Volksraad cut down their allow- 
ances, and this fit of economy cost the 
Presidency its balconies and its stoep, or 
verandah, without which no Africander 
can be perfectly happy. For all that it is 
by far the best, in fact, the only good, 
house in South, Africa, containing a fine 
suite of apartments, which includes a 
handsome ballroom; and the housing of 
the president of the Free State is in the 
highest degree creditable to its govern- 
ment when compared with the straitened 
dwellings of our governors at the Cape 
and Natal. 

The interior of the Presidency was sim- 
ply that of a refined English home, with 
the exception that the door was opened by 
a black maiden, whose bare feet moved 
noiselessly over the tiled floor of the hall. 
Many visitors from Europe to Bloemfon- 
tein have carried away in their memories 
a pleasant picture of courtly old Sir John 
Brand sitting amid his charming family, 
now, alas! in mourning for their head. 
There is really no reason why he should 
be described as old, especially in this 
epoch of old men when battered _politi- 


| cians of fifty are looked upon as youths of 
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promise, for the president was only sixty- 
five when he died the otherday. Perhaps 
his flowing white beard gave him a vener- 
able appearance; there certainly was no 
symptom of feebleness evident, but he 
gave the impression of a well-preserved 
man of seventy, who had the robustness 
of ten years fewer. Very remarkable was 
the contrast presented by rugged Paul 
Kruger and his surroundings as he sat 
with his vrouw on the Presidency stoep 
at Pretoria puffing his pipe and sipping 
his coffee while he grunted a sententious 
Dutch epigram at his guests. 

In the spacious dining-room hangs a 
portrait of Sir Christoffil Brand, speaker 
of the Cape House of Assembly. The 
president’s. father is represented in full 
masonic regalia, and it is said that the 
Freemasons at the Cape provided for the 
education of John Brand in Holland and 
at the Inner Temple. He was called to 
the bar by that society in 1849, an event- 
ful year for the “Orange River Sover- 
eignty,” to use the phrase of Sir Harry 
Smith’s proclamation subsequent to the 
Battle of Boomplaats, the previous year. 
The trekking across the Orange River 
of the emigrant farmers had taken place 
in 1835, but it was thirteen years later 
when the territory was declared British. 
The gallant and eccentric governor of the 
Cape, in issuing the first proclamation, 
was confident in his influence with the 
Boers, whom he called his children. The 
emigrants, however, resisted, and the bat- 
tle took place, which Sir Harry Smith, 
who had been fighsing all his life in the 
Peninsula, in Kaffirland, and in India, de- 
scribed as “ one of the severest skirmishes 
that had ever been witnessed.” The bat- 
tle-field lay on my way back to the colony, 
but only the graves of the English slain 
are shown, as the Dutch spirited away 
their dead, always denying that any of 
their men fell. In 1854, as is well known, 
the country was handed back to the Boers, 
but at that time Mr. Brand was practising 
at the Cape, where he remained till he was 
elected in 1864 for the first time president 
of the Orange Free State, in succession to 
M. W. Pretorius, the third president. 

It was my privilege to have several con- 
versations with Sir John Brand at the 
Presidency ‘and at the public offices, where 
(as at the Vatican) all the departments 
of the State are gathered under one roof. 
The heads of departments are all perma- 
nent officials. The Executive Council con- 
sists of the president, the landdrost of 
Bloemfontein, and the state secretary, to- 
gether with three unofficial members of 





the Volksraad. The Council met, he in- 
formed me, at frequent intervals, but he 
was not bound by its decisions ; he would 
not consent to be president on the terms 
of being continually out-voted by his own 
Council. The president’s bureau was hung 
with excellent maps of Cape Colony, the 
Free State, and the Transvaal, and he en- 
tered into the vexed railway question and 
the question of the conference at Cape 
Town, then on the eve of meeting. He 
spoke with some feeling of the anti-rail- 
way policy of President Kruger, but 
strongly expressed his belief that the de- 
velopment of a complete South African 
system would only be a matter of time, 
pointing out that the flat level of the Free 
State and consequent absence of engi- 
neering difficulties would make its con- 
struction cheap, and he anticipated that it 
would pay good interest. As to his fore- 
cast of the future of South Africa he em- 
phatically believed in the coming union of 
all the States, but he would not give an 
opinion under what flag this union would 
take place. Though a thorough African- 
der in sentiment to the extent of con- 
stantly talking Dutch with Lady Brand 
and his daughters in the home circle, he 
did not approve of the position of the Af- 
ricander Bund in his dominion ; he looked 
upon the branches of it established there 
as a somewhat meddlesome organization 
which attempted to establish an zamperium 
in imperio. In reply to my question 
whether he did not think that the intro- 
duction of the Dutch language into the 
Cape Assembly might have a retrograde 
effect as discouraging education, he agreed 
in a modified sense that it was open to 
that objection, but he added that there 
were instances of eloquent and influential 
Dutchmen not skilled in English sufficient 
to justify the change. As to the native 
question, he minimized its importance. 
He took the old-fashioned view that dis- 
turbances must from time to time occur, 
and the putting of them down by armed 
force would by degrees reduce the black 
population—an opinion which did not 
agree with my observation elsewhere. In 
the Free State, where the white and col- 
ored population are almost equal, he had 
no fear of any native rising; but he saw 
dangers ahead across his frontier in Basu- 
toland on the death of the paramount chief, 
when the small British garrison would not 
fail to have trouble with the claims of pre- 
tenders. The general tenor of his senti- 
ments was that of cheerful optimism; he 
seemed to hope that his life would be 
spared till many of the great South African 
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problems had been solved, and this prob- 
ably accounted for the apres moi le déluge 
view he appeared to take of things. 

The quiet days of my short visit at 
Bloemfontein, passed in almost hourly 
association with the president’s family and 
his friends, were quite an education in 
some of the best phases of Africander 
life, social and political Mr. James 
Brand, who had met me outside the city, 
helped me to see all that it contained. 
He is an official in the department of the 
state attorney, a very youthful functionary 
for the post, which corresponds to that of 
attorney-general in the colonies. He told 
me that when he goes on circuit he takes 
a tent with him, as many'of the assize 
towns afford no accommodation. There 
are no less than seventeen of these pro- 
vincial capitals in this dominion of sev- 
enty-two thousand square miles, each hav- 
ing its own gaol, and when necessary its 
own executions, which take place on the 
open veldt. For all that, there is no work 
for lawyers in the Free State; only two 
causes were down for hearing at the next 
sitting of the Supreme Court, and the bar 
has trekked to the Transvaal gold-fields. 
In this department is the registry of 
deeds ; the transfer of land is very simple 
and the titles are secure, but the fees 
seemed high, five per cent. on the pur- 


chase money in addition to agent’s costs 


and certain fines. All land is held by one 
tenure, a quit-rent paid to government, 
which is one of the chief sources of public 
revenue. Sub-letting is almost unknown, 
and the class of tenant farmer scarcely 
exists, 

The Volksraad sits in a modest apart- 
ment in the public buildings. The mem- 
bers, who are all Boer farmers, call them- 
selves Liberal and Conservative, but really 
there are no party divisions, and they sit 
how and where they please. The house 
meets in May, the session lasting rarely 
more than a month, the hours being from 
nine to twelve, and from two to five o’clock, 
with an occasional evening sitting. The 
Supreme Court uses the hall of the Volks- 
raad. Chief Justice Reitz was spoken of 
as a possible successor of Sir John Brand 
in the distant future; of the other judges, 
one is a brother of the distinguished chief 
justice of the Cape, Sir Henry de Villiers 
(here pronounced Filjee), and the other is 
of Polish origin, and consequently not 
averse to the lash. In the Dutch repub- 
lics, flogging is administered on native 
offenders with considerable severity. The 
mail-contractor told me that one of his 
boys had that week failed to be ready 
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with the relay of horses for the post-cart 
at an outspanning place; the landdrost, 
before whom he was summoned, decided 
that the cause of his negligence was 
drunkenness, and sentenced him to two 
months’ imprisonment with fifteen lashes. 
The contractor, a German from Hamburg, 
said he did not think the punishment ex- 
cessive, as the failure of the relay might 
delay the mails to Europe for a week, but 
he did complain that had the neglect been 
caused by a white groom he could only 
have proceeded against him by civil ac- 
tion. 

The chief features of Bloemfontein are 
the churches. There is an Anglican ca- 
thedral whose bishop includes in his see 
the diamond mines in British territory. 
At Kimberley I had gazed with admira- 
tion on the archdeaccn’s costume, which 
was orthodox as to breeches and gaiters 
at the extremities, but for the rest con- 
sisted of a white helmet and a clerical 
coat ofthe same color. There is a Roman 
Catholic cathedral next door, a Lutheran 
church for the Germans, and chapels 
of various English sects. The amazing 
part of this diversity of churches is that 
of the sixty-two thousand white inhab- 
itants of the Free State, five-sixths belong 
to the Dutch Reformed Church. The 
president, with the courteous generosity 
which was his characteristic, on New 
Year’s eve attended the watch-night cer- 
emony at the English Wesleyan church. 
The new year was ushered in with the 
firing of cannon from the fort, constructed 
during the “ Sovereignty.” From its sum- 
mit the town lies like a map, and beyond 
the native reserve stretches the Free 
State plain to the mountains of Basuto- 
land. The standing army housed in the 
barracks below consists of forty-five artil- 
lerymen commanded by a German officer. 
The German element is prominent in 
Bloemfontein, and even the leader of the 
Africander Bund is a smart journalist 
from Westphalia. The appearance of the 
town, however, suggests France rather 
than Germany, the great square being 
especially like the chief J/ace in a French 
provincial city. Though it was compara- 
tively deserted, as the first days of the 
year are a public holiday, yet the shops 
and houses had quite a gay -appearance 
compared with the sluggishness which 
pervades many towns of South Africa. 
One day we drove out to Tempe, a lovely 
old farmstead lying in a sheltered valley 
five miles away, embowered in an orange 
grove which bears fruit all the year round, 
| and side by side were hanging ripe yellow 
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fruit and green terries and orange blos- 
som. Beyond the grove lay an orchard 
where peaches, nectarines, naatjes, and 
figs grew, all ripening or ripe in great 
abundance. 

The time arrived too soon for me to say 
farewell to the president and his family. 
They playfully tried to dissuade me from 
a then contemplated expedition to the 
Upper Zambesi, which afterwards unluck- 
ily was given up. “If you go,” they said, 
“we shall never see you again except in 
Madame Tussaud’s with poor Dr. Living- 
stone,” for the president was full of an- 
ticipations of another visit to England, 
and also to Holland to see his oldest col- 
lege friend. The last words of his speech 
to the Volksraad in May referred to his 
projected tour, and they have a pathetic 
interest now in showing that he was full 
of hope that more years were in store for 
forhim. He said, :— 


On the 9th May, 1889, the time for which I 
was sworn in will expire. Grateful for the 
goodwill and affection constantly bestowed 
upon me by you and the burghers, and de- 
sirous of fulfilling my pledged word, I am 
prepared, should I be preserved in health and 
strength, to continue in office until that time, 
at my stipulated salary. To do this advan- 
tageously it is desirable that I should have 
some rest and relaxation, and therefore I 
would gladly receive from you three or four 
months’ leave of absence, with retention of 
full salary, at a convenient time. 


The last request was a very modest one, 
as his full stipend was less than our Co- 
lonial Office gives to any but its humblest 
governors, 

Sir John Brand was due to start on his 
northern tour in the early days of Janu- 
ary, and it is now a matter of deep regret 
to me not to have asked him to permit 
me to accompany him; but my time was 
limited, and my route had been planned 
so as to allow me to see the country over 
which the projected railway into Cape 
Colony would run. Consequently my way 
lay through Reddersberg, the headquar- 
ters of the short-jacketed, long-haired sect 
of Doppers, and so to a squalid German 
mission station which profanes the name 
of Bethany. Thence by many a Dutch 
farm, at one of which corn was being 
threshed in ancient style—trodden by 
fifty horses galloping round in a circular 
enclosure ; while at another peaches were 
being gathered by two handsome girls 
who bear one of the noblest names of 
France; past Jagersfontein, the Free 
State diamond fields, and its neighbor, 
Fauresmith (named after the missionary 
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Faure and Sir Harry Smith), which the 
mining town has ruined, and so by Philip- 
olis, across the Orange River, and into 
Cape Colony, over a bridge which will 
have to be altered for the railway, when 
it comes. The president set out in the 
opposite direction in his cart, drawn by a 
span of mules, and reports reached me on 
my subsequent wanderings of his patri- 
archal progress among his people, of the 
enthusiasm of the burghers in the Free 
State towns, decked out with the orange 
flag, while the national hymn was intoned 
in the peculiar Dutch method. Then ad- 
dresses were read to him, and it required 
all his tact to answer them. At Harrismith 
the burghers complained bitterly that they 
were being ruined by the immigration of 
Asiatic traders, and went on to denounce 
the idea as monstrous that colored people 
of any race or shade should be on equality 
with those of European descent, and the 
president, with all his enlightenment, had 
to frame a skilful phrase which would not 
offend Boer prejudices. M7tis sapientia 
used to be described as the characteristic 
of a much-loved English statesman not 
long passed away, and the expression pre- 
cisely connotes Sir John Brand’s con- 
spicuous quality, which he shared with 
the other, whom he somewhat resembled 
both in appearance and in courteous man- 
ner. 

This is not the place to record the his- 
tory of his life, and a word must suffice to 
refer to his attitude to England during the 
troublesome settlement of the Griqualand 
West question. The rush to the diamond 
fields had begun in 1870. There is no 
doubt about it that the British authorities 
“jumped” (to use a colonial expression) 
the territory after it had been for some 
time under President Brand’s dominion, 
on pretence of a title derived from one 
Waterboer. . The president, with great 
patience and dignity, continued to state 
and re-state his grievance until 1876, when 
Lord Carnarvon sent for him to London, 
and he agreed, for the consideration of 
£90,000, to allow the claim of the Brit- 
ish sovereignty over the diamond fields. 
Probably the Free State would have never 
been able to keep in order the turbulent 
population, but all who are conversant 
with the early history of Kimberley know 
well what would have resulted had Presi- 
dent Brand’s influence been hostile to 
British interests. Lord Carnarvon, who 
was secretary of state for the colonies, 
was at that period intimately associated 
with the president, writes to me as fol- 
lows: “ At any time I should have heard 
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of Sir John Brand’s death with great con- 
cern, but at the present critical conjunc- 
ture of affairs in South Africa I look upon 
it as a great calamity. His straightfor- 
wardness and loyalty of character, his 
steadiness of purpose, and his wide expe- 
rience, gave him an influence which he 
well deserved, and I greatly deplore the 
untimely loss of one who can ill be spared.” 

In the disastrous days of the Transvaal 
trouble in 1881, the one bright spot in the 
gloomy story is President Brand’s atti- 
tude. During the whole of the month of 
misfortune, and before and after it, he 
was daily in telegraphic communication 
with London, with the Cape, and with 
Generals Colleyand Wood. Had he been 
a philanthropic member of the Society of 
Friends sent out from England on a peace- 
making mission his efforts could not have 
been more active, whereas he was the 
head of a State allied by every tie of race- 
feeling to their neighbors across the Vaal 
in arms against us. Before the fatal day 
of Laing’s Nek he issued a proclamation 
enjoining strict neutrality on the burghers 
and inhabitants of the Free State. Nota 
word in his despatches shows the slightest 
bias in favor of the Boers. Sir Evelyn 
Wood telegraphs to him, “I gratefully ac- 
knowledge your honor’s continuous efforts 
in the cause of peace;” anda few days 
after Majuba, in a message to the presi- 
dent, he refers to the unfortunate Sir 
George Colley as “our common friend.” 
President Brand not only telegraphed and 
wrote, but afterwards undertook perilous 
journeys through the floods in the same 
cause ; and in consequence of Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s representations the imperial gov- 
ernment requested him to be present, as 
the delegate of a friendly State, at the sit- 
tings cf the Royal Commission for the 
settlement of the Transvaal territory. 

In 1882 he had conferred upon him the 
honorary grand cross of St. Michael and St. 
George, as an acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices to England. The president would 
have received his knighthood the previous 
year after the conclusion of the Transvaal 
Convention, but for a curious accident. 
An influential member of the English 
ministry, who appreciated his assistance, 
wrote on a piece of paper, “ Brand ought 
to be knighted,” put the suggestion into a 
despatch-box, and sent it to 10 Downing 
Street. What happened there is not with- 
in my knowledge, but a Gazette appeared 
some time afterwards containing, not the 
name of President Brand, but an announce- 
ment that the grand cross of the Bath had 
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House of Commons. An honor so appro- 
priately bestowed could not in any sense 
be described as a knighthood by mistake, 
though it was John Brand of Bloemfontein 
who was in the minister’s mind when he 
wrote his terse memorandum. 

Though he rarely wore the grand cor- 
don of the order, as President Kruger 
occasionally sports the Legion of Honor 
and the Portuguese Order of Christ, the 
ruler of the Dutch Republic of the Orange 
River will probably be known most usually 
in days to come, throughout South Africa, 
by the essentially English appellation of 
Sir John. His mother’s name is perpetu- 
ated in the Free State town of Ladybrand. 

The last year of the good president’s 
life was not uneventful, and included a 
most hearty celebration of her Majesty’s 
jubilee. For a whole week Bloemfontein 
made holiday with a succession of ban- 
quets, fétes, balls, and processions —a 
probably unprecedented proceeding on the 
part of a foreign State, however friendly. 
Bloemfontein, indeed, is a foreign capital 
where, in spite of Dutch origin, of Ger- 
man elements, and of French appearance, 
English influence predominates. The ex- 
cellent shops are thoroughly British, the 
British coinage is the only currency, and 
newspapers, both friendly and Anglo- 
phobe, are published in English. When 
the railway reaches Bloemfontein, it will 
possibly become a great health resort for 
English people, as its climate has a won- 
derfully beneficial effect on consumptives 
who can survive the shaking of the pres- 
ent means of conveyance; and invalids 
who succeed in arriving find something 
which is a rare curiosity in South Africa, 
and which does not exist in the Old Col- 
ony from Cape Town to Kimberley —a 
decent inn. 

In September, Sir Henry Holland (Lord 
Knutsford) transmitted the thanks of the 
imperial government to Sir John Brand 
for the assistance his authorities had 
given in maintaining peace and stopping 
the drink traffic in Basutoland. Previously 
to this a deputation was sent by the Volks- 
raad to Pretoria, to confer with the Trans- 
vaal government on matters of common 
interest. A secret session was subse- 
quently held, and a resolution passed by 
twenty-seven votes to twenty-five, which 
the president declared he should regard 
as a vote of censure. General consterna- 
tion was the result, and public deputations 
urged the president to withdraw his resig- 
nation. The Volksraad then, by forty- 
nine votes to one, passed a resolution that 


been conferred on the speaker of the/| the previous vote never intended to cen- 
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sure the president. The scene was de- 
scribed to me as having been most impres- 
sive when the vote was tendered to the 
president, and, amid great enthusiasm, he 
withdrew his resignation. The incident 
is of importance as showing the immense 
hold this good friend of England had over 
his faithful burghers. The session closed 
with a resolution authorizing the president 
to enter into negotiations with Cape Col- 
ony on railway questions, which was 
thought to be a blow tothe party who had 
practically censured Sir John Brand. In 
October the Volksraad was called together 
again, and the president announced that 
his policy was the construction of a line 
from Cape Colony to the Free State in 
connection with the projected Delagoa 
Bay Pretoria line. 

President Kruger then came to Bloem- 
fontein at the head of a deputation which 
had for its aim an alliance between the 
two republics, binding the Free-State 
burghers to aid the Transvaal government 
in the case of any disturbance with the 
diggers, and binding the Free State gov- 
ernment for ten years not to allow the 
colonies to construct a line through their 
territory to the Transvaal. Though he 


offered a subsidy of £20,000 a year for 
that period, his terms were rejected, and 


the negotiations on these points fell 
through, President Kruger returning to 
Pretoria with the belief that South African 
union was impracticable for the present. 
It is easy to mark the significance of the 
respective policies of the two presidents 
throughout the negotiations. 

The Cape Conference met in January 
last, being attended by delegates from the 
two colonies and the Free State, but the 
Transvaal was practically unrepresented. 
The recognition of the principle that the 
Free State is entitled to a share of the 
customs’ dues levied by the colonies on 
goods imported through the seaports for 
consumption in the State gave great satis- 
faction to the president and to his people. 
Sir John Brand was during the spring 
seized with a serious illness. He, how- 
ever, was sufficiently recovered to open 
the Volksraad in person on May 7th, and 
commenced his speech with a touching 
reference to his health. In an exhaustive 
address he repeated his gratification at the 
result of the conference on the subject 
of a customs union, and his succeeding 
words on the railway question are of suffi- 
cient importance to be quoted : — 

It can be readily understood that the prog- 
ress and prosperity of the Orange Free State 
lie near my heart, and that the nearer my term 
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of office draws to a period the stronger is my 
desire to apply and advise every means by 
which the great interest of the State can be 
advanced, and I should accuse myself of being 
unfaithful to my: duty did I not urge again, 
with all the earnestness and emphasis the sub- 
ject demands, how necessary, yes, how indis- 
pensable is the construction of railways for 
this State. I hope that we shall accept the 
principle of the construction of a trunk line 
from the Orange River as much as possible 
in a direct line from Bloemfontein to the Vaal 
River, with a connection with Natal wid Har- 
rismith, and if for the present only so much 
of that scheme is carried out that a line is 
constructed from Cape Colony to Bloemfon- 
tein, and from Natal to Harrismith, then our 
State would immediately be brought into con- 
nection with the colonies, and a prospect 
opened of a connection afterwards with the 
lines of the South African Republic and their 
line to Delagoa Bay. Thus, step by step, the 
colonies and states of South Africa would be 
drawn closer to each other and gradually pre 
pared for the realization of the bright ideal 
that smiles upon us in the future, a United 
South Africa. 


Three weeks later a discussion took 
place in the Volksraad on the question of 
union with the Transvaal, which seemed 
to show that there was grave uncertainty 
among the members as to the meaning of 
a federal union or of an offensive or de- 
fensive treaty; and after two days’ debate 
a rather vague resolution was passed by 
thirty-five votes to eighteen in favor of a 
federal union according to the recommen- 
dation of the commission of last year. 

The somewhat dry narration of these 
recent events is necessary in order to 
understand the situation at the moment of 
Sir John Brand’s ill-timed death, and it is 
necessary also to refer briefly to affairs in 
the Transvaal. I have recently, in an- 
other place, dealt with President Kruger’s 
railway policy and its bearing on the Dela- 
goa Bay question. Things in South Africa 
are in a transition state, and it is impossi- 
ble to make a forecast six months ahead. 
A few weeks ago I should have said that 
the three most important factors in the 
future of the country were the permanence 
of Transvaal gold discovery, the develop- 
ment of the railway system, and the 
duration of President Brand’s life. ~The 
president’s death has greatly increased 
the importance of the situation in the 
Transvaal. At the time of my visit tothe 
marvellous town of Johannisberg early in 
the year, soon after the first anniversary 
of its foundation, the attitude of the min- 
ing population to the Transvaal govern- 
ment was very different from what had 
been anticipated. It had been confidently 
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prophesied that the sudden establishment 
of an enterprising and rapidly increasing 
community, mainly of Englishmen, would 
speedily revolutionize the republic, and 
undoing the effect of all our blunders and 
disasters in the Transvaal, would bring 
back the country to British rule. The 
prudent policy adopted by Paul Kruger 
towards the diggers was for the moment 
falsifying these predictions, and the En- 
glish-speaking population, far from ex- 
pressing a desire either to be united to 
Cape Colony, or to be administered inde- 
pendently from Downing Street, so much 
appreciated the liberality of the Trans- 
vaal administration that they were, on the 
whole, contented with the Boer govern- 
ment, and were willing to wait for the 
franchise and other reforms, believing 
that by degrees the Dutch would be peace- 
fully ousted by the growth of mining cen- 
tres, and that the Transvaal was destined 
to become an English-speaking republic. 
Sir John Brand inclined to the contrary 
view that the Dutch would absorb the 
permanent settlers; that some of those 
who made fortunes would leave the coun- 
try, while those who remained would in 
their sons and descendants become Afri- 
canders. He instanced to me the sons of 
the Grahamstown settlers, who have as- 
similated with tie Dutch, and also the old 
story of the absorption of the Huguenots ; 
but the analogies are imperfect; the En- 
glish settlers of 1820 adopted the pastoral 
life of the Boers, and it is precisely the 
application of the policy enforced on the 
French immigrants of the compulsory use 
of the Dutch language, which has been 
within the last month or two undoing the 
effects of Paul Kruger’s conciliatory pol- 
ic 

The president of the South African Re- 
public, with all his uncouthness, is an 
extremely astute person, and the line 
taken by the Boer deputies at Pretoria has 
probably been forced upon him. It cannot 
be doubted that the death of President 
Brand will strengthen the hands of the 
retrograde party in the Transvaal, who 
will now look for support to the section in 
the Free State which was kept in order by 
his personal influence. The Dutch farm- 
ers in South Africa, especially those who 
live far from the coast, are as a body op- 
posed to railways. As Sir John Brand 
expressed it to me, “ They are aristocratic, 
and cling to a life connected with the soil, 
shrinking from modern commercial enter- | 
prise.” "The telegrams from the Cape | 
seem to show that almost daily changes | 
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are taking place in the phases of the rail- 
way policy of the continent. 

Happily the day is past when it was the 
fashion to characterize the Africander 
party and population in Cape Colony as 
enemies of theempire. The strong feeling 
among the Cape Dutch against President 
Kruger’s railway policy shows that with- 
out giving up any of their Africander sen- 
timent, they will not allow it to interfere 
with the progress and interests of the 
colony. President Brand’s life was one 
that the welfare of the British empire 
could ill spare, and his disappearance at 
this moment, it cannot be denied, makes 
the situation in South Africa one of grav- 
ity. Fortunately, however, the men who 
in recent days have had chief influence at 
the Cape believe that the only possible 
policy is one of complete co-operation with 
the Boers. Among imperial officials there 
is Sir Hercules Robinson, who succeeded 
to the government of the colony at a time 
of unparalleled difficulty, and whose highly 
successful administration has been in 
great measure due to his sagacious deal- 
ings with the Dutch party. Sir Henry 
Torrens, who has been lately called to 
govern another dependency, and during 
his command of the forces in South Africa 
had temporarily to administer the Cape 
government at a crisis which his tact pre- 
vented from becoming serious, also appre- 
ciated the necessity of an understanding 
with the Dutch. Of active politicians the 
greatest power in South Africa is Mr. 
Hofmeyr, the leader of the Dutch party, 
and none who know him can doubt his 
loyalty and devotion to the empire which 
the death of Sir John Brand has made all 
the more valuable. The two chief mem- 
bers of the present ministry, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg and Sir Thomas Upington, are 
closely allied with the Dutch party. Mr. 
Rhodes of Kimberley, perhaps the most 
influential public man in South Africa of 
English birth, is also in complete sympa- 
thy” with them, and from correspondence 
and conversation I have had with Mr. 
Merriman and Mr. Leonard, two distin- 
guished leaders of the opposition, I ven- 
ture to think that their sentiments are the 
reverse of anti-Dutch. Sir David Ten- 
nant, the doyen of speakers, may be added 
to the list, and Sir Henry de Villiers, 
probably the most eminent of all our colo- 
nial judges, is the ideal of loyal African- 
derism. If he could be the successor of 
his friend, Sir John Brand, it would be a 
happy arrangement for South Africa, The 
president's death at the present moment 
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seems to be an almost irreparable misfor- 
tune; but there are not wanting men de- 
voted to the British empire, who in the 
past worked with him, and who are ready 
to persevere in working for the principle 
which he laid down ina letter to the ad- 
ministrator of the Cape on the eve of the 
disasters of 1881, “ To promote good-will 
and the cordial co-operation of all parts of 
South Africa for the general welfare.” 
J. E. C. BoDLeEy. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
STATE SOCIALISM. 
I, 

STATE SOCIALISM has been described 
by M. Leon Say as a German philosophy 
which was natural enough toa people with 
the political history and habits of the Ger- 
mans, but which, in his opinion, was ill 
calculated to cross the French frontier, 
and was contrary to the very nature of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Sovereign and trader may 
be incompatible occupations, as Adam 
Smith asserts, but in Germany at least 
they have never seemed so. There, gov- 
ernments have always been accustomed to 
enter very considerably into trade and 
manufactures, partly to provide the public 
revenue, partly to supply deficiencies of 
private enterprise, and partly, within more 
recent times, for reasons of a so-called 
“strategic” order, connected with the de- 
fence or consolidation of the new empire. 
The German States possess, every one of 
them, more crown lands and forests, in 
proportion to their size, than any other 
countries in Europe, some of them, in- 
deed, being able to meet half their public 
expenditure from this source alone ; and 
besides their territorial domain, most of 
them have an even more extensive indus- 
trial domain of State mines, or State brew- 
eries, or State banks, or State foundries, 
or State potteries, or State railways, and 
their rulers are still projecting fresh con- 
quests in the same direction by means of 
brandy and tobacco monopolies. But in 
England things stand far otherwise. She 
has sold off most of her crown lands, and 
is slowly parting with, rather than adding 
to, the remainder. She abolished State 
monopolies in the days of the Stuarts, as 
instruments of political oppression, and 
she has abandoned State bounties more 
recently as nurses of commercial incom- 
petency. She owes her whole industrial 
greatness, her manufacturies, her banks, 
her shipping, her railways, to some extent 
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her very colonial possessions, to the unas- 
sisted energy of her private citizens. En- 
land has been reared on the principle of 
reedom, and could never be brought, M. 
Say might not unreasonably conclude, to 
espouse the opposite principle of State 
socialism, unless the national character 
underwent a radical change. And yet, 
while he was still writing, he was con- 
founded to see signs, as he thought, of 
this alien philosophy obtaining, not sim- 
ply an asylum, but really an ascendancy 
in this country. It appeared to M. Say 
to be striking every whit as strong a root 
in our soil and climate as it had done in 
its native habitat, and he is disposed to 
join in the alarm, then recently sounded 
at Edinburgh by Mr. Goschen, that the 
soil and climate had changed, that the 
whole policy, opinion, and feeling of the 
English people with respect to the inter- 
vention of the public authority had under- 
gone a revoiution. 

Mr. Goschen had, in raising the alarm, 
shown some perplexity how far to con- 
demn the change and how far to praise it, 
but he was quite clear upon its reality, 
and was possessed by a most anxious sense 
of its magnitude and gravity. ‘“ We can- 
not,”’ said he, “ see universal State action 
enthroned as a principle of government 
without misgiving.” Mr. Herbert Spencer 
took up the cry with more vehemence, 
declaring that the age of British freedom 
was gone, and warning us to prepare for 
“the coming slavery.” M. de Laveleye, 
who is unquestionably one of the most 
careful and competent foreign observers of 
our affairs, followed Mr. Spencer, and 
although, being himself a State socialist, 
he welcomed this alleged new era as much 
as Mr. Spencer deprecated it, he gave sub- 
stantially the same description of the 
facts; he said England, once so jealous 
for liberty, was now running ahead of all 
other nations on the career of State social- 
ism. And that seems to have become an 
established impression both at home and 
abroad. The French Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences has devoted sev- 
eral successive sittings to the subject ; the 
eminent German economist, Professor 
Nasse, has discussed it —and with much 
excellent discrimination — in an article on 
the decline of economic individualism in 
England; and it is now the current as- 
sumption of the journals and of popular 
conversation in this country, that a pro- 
found change has come over the spirit of 
English politics in the course of the pres- 
ent generation—a change from the old 
trust in liberty to a new trust in State 
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regulation, and from the French doctrine 
of /aissez-faire to the German doctrine of 
State socialism. 

But this assumption, notwithstanding 
the currency it has obtained and the 
distinguished authorities by whom it is 
supported, is in reality exaggerated and 
undiscriminating. While marking the 
growing frequency of government inter- 
ventions, it makes no attempt to distin- 
guish between interventions of one kind 
and interventions of another kind, and it 
utterly fails to recognize that English 
opinion — whether exhibited in legislative 
work or economic writings —was not 
dominated by the principle of aissez-faire 
in the past any more than in the present, 
but that it really has all along obeyed a 
fairly well-defined positive doctrine of 
social politics, which gave the State a con- 
siderable concurrent ré/e in the social and 
industrial development of the community. 
The increasing frequency of government 
interventions is in itself a simple and un- 
avoidable concomitant of the rapid growth 
of society. With the rapid transforma- 
tions of modern industrial life, the increase 
and concentration of population, and the 
general spread of enlightenment, we can- 
not expect to retain the political or legis- 
lative inactivity of stationary ages. As 


Mr, Hearn remarks, “ All the volumes of 
the statutes, from their beginning under 
Henry III. to the close of the reign of 
George II., do not equal the quantity of 
legislative work done in a decade of any 
subsequent reign” (Theory of Legal Du- 


ties and Rights, p. 21). The process has 
been continuous and progressive, and 
it suffered no interruption in the period 
which is usually supposed to have been 
peculiarly sacred to /atssez-faire. Onthe 
contrary, that period will be found to ex- 
ceed the period that went before it in 
legislative activity, exactly as it has in 
turn been itself sueneied by our own 
time. On any theory of the State’s func- 
tions, an increase in the number of laws 
and regulations was inevitable; it was 
only part and portion of the natural growth 
of things ; but such an increase affords no 
evidence, not even a presumption, of any 
change in the principles by which legisla- 
tion is governed, or in the purposes or 
functions for which the power of the State 
is habitually invoked. A mere growth of 
work is not a multiplication of functions ; 
to get a result, we must first analyze the 
work done and discriminate this from 
that. 

Now, in the first place, when compared 
with other nations England has been do- 
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ing singularly little in the direction — the 
distinctively socialistic direction — of 
multiplying State industries and enlarg- 
ing the public property in the means of 
production. Municipalities, indeed, have 
widened their industrial domain consider- 
ably ; it has become common for them to 
take into their own hands things like the 
gas and water supply of the community 
which would in any case be monopolies, 
and their management, being exposed to 
an extremely effective local opinion, is 
generally very advantageous. But while 
local authorities have done so much, the 
central government has held back. Many 
new industries have come into being dur- 
ing the present reign, but we have nation- 
alized none of them except the telegraphs. 
We have added to the Post-Office the de- 
partments of the Savings Bank and the 
Parcels Post; we have, for purely mili- 
tary reasons, extended our national dock- 
yards and arms factories since the Cri- 
mean war, but without thereby enhancing 
national confidence in government man- 
agement; we have, for diplomatic pur- 
poses, bought shares in the Suez Canal; 
we have undertaken a few small jobs of 
testing and stamping, such as the brand- 
ing of herrings; but we are now the only 
European nation that has no State rail- 
way; we have refrained from nationaliz- 
ing the telephones, though legally entitled 
to do so; and we very rarely give subven- 
tions to private enterprises. This is much 
less the effect of deliberate political con- 
viction than the natural fruit of the char- 
acter and circumstances of the people, of 
their powerful private resources and those 
habits of commercial association which 
M. Chevalier speaks of with so much 
friendly envy, complaining that his own 
countrymen could never be a great indus- 
trial nation because they had no taste for 
acquiring them. In the English colonies, 
where capital is more scarce, government 
is required to do very much more; most 
of them have State railways, and some, 
New Zealand for instance, State insurance 
offices for fire and life. These colonial 
experiments will have great weight with 
the English public in settling the problem 
of government management under a de- 
mocracy, and if they prove successful will 
undoubtedly influence opinion at home to 
follow their exampie ; but as things are at 
|present there is no appearance of any 
| great body of English opinion moving in 
that direction. 

| But while England has lagged behind 
other nations in this particular class of 
government intervention, there is another 
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class in which she has undoubtedly run 
far before them all. If we have not been 
multiplying State industries, we have been 
very active in extending and establishing 
popular rights, by means of new laws, new 
administrative regulations, or new systems 
of industrial police. In fact, the greater 
part of our recent social legislation has 
been of this order, and it is of that legis- 
lation M.de Laveleye is thinking when 
he says England is taking the lead of the 
nations in the career of State socialism ; 
but that is nothing new; if we are in ad- 
vance of other nations in establishing 
popular rights to-day, we have been in 
advance of them in that work for centu- 
ries already. That peculiarity also has 
its roots in our national history and char- 
acter, and is no upstart fashion of the 
hour. Now, without raising the question 
whether the rights which our recent social 
legislation has seen fit to establish, are in 
all cases and respects rights that ought to 
have been established, it is sufficient for 
our present purpose to observe that at 
least this is obviously a very different 
class of intervention from the last, because 
if it does not belong to, it is certainly 
closely allied with, those primary duties 
which are everywhere included among the 
necessary functions of all government, the 


protection of the citizen from force and 
fraud. To protect aright, you must first 
establish it; you must first recognize it, 
define its scope, and invest it with the 


sanction of authority. With the progress 
of society fresh perils emerge and fresh 
protections must be devised; the old legal 
right needs to be reconstructed to meet 
the new situation, or a new right must be 
created hitherto unknown perhaps, unless 
by analogy, to the law. But even here 
the novelty lies, not in the principle — for 
all right is a protection of the weak, or 
ought to be so—but in the situation 
alone; in the rise of the factory system, 
which called for the Factory Acts; in the 
growth of large towns, which called for 
Health and Dwelling Acts; in the exten- 
sion of joint-stock companies, which called 
for the Limited Liability Acts; in the 
monopoly of railway transportation, which 
called for the regulation of rates; or in the 
spread of scientific agriculture, which re- 
quired the constitution of a new sort of 
property, the property of a tenant farmer 
in his own unexhausted improvements. 
This peculiarity of the industrial and 
social legislation of England has not 
escaped the acute intelligence of Mr. 
Goschen. Mistrustful as he is of govern- 
ment intervention, Mr. Goschen observes 
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'with satisfaction that the great majority 
of recent government interventions in En- 
gland have been undertaken for moral 
rather than economic ends. After quot- 
ing Mr. Thorold Rogers’s remark, that 
these interventions generally had the good 
economic aim of preventing the waste of 
national resources, he says : — 


But I believe that certainly in the case of 
the Factory Acts, and to a great extent in the 
case of the Education Acts, it was a moral 
rather than an economic influence — the con- 
scientious feeling of what was right rather 
than the intellectual feeling of ultimate mate- 
rial gain—it was the public imagination 
touched by obligations of our higher nature — 
which supplied the tremendous motive-power 
for passing laws which put the State and its 
inspectors in the place of father or mother as 
guardians of a child’s education, labor, and 
health (Addresses, p. 62). 


The State interfered not because the child 
had a certain capital value as an instru- 
ment of future production which it would 
be imprudent to lose, but because the child 
had certain rights — certain broad moral 
claims — as a human being which the pa- 
rents’ natural authority must not be suf- 
fered to violate or endanger, and which. 
the State, as the supreme protector of all 
rights, really lay under a simple moral 
obligation to secure. Reforms of this 
character are naturally inspired by moral 
influences, by sentiments of justice or of 
humanity, by a feeling that wrong is being 
done to a class of the community who are 
placed in a situation of comparative weak- 
ness, inasmuch as they are deprived — 
whether through the force of circum- 
stances or the selfish neglect of their 
superiors — of what public opinion recog- 
nizes to be essential conditions of normal 
human existence. Now, most of the leg- 
islation which has led Mr. Goschen to: 
declare that universal State action is now 
enthroned in England has belonged to: 
this order. It has been guided by ethical: 
and not by economic considerations. It 
has been employed mainly in readjusting 
rights, in establishing fresh securities for 
just dealing and humane living; but it 
has been very chary of following Conti- 
nental countries in nationalizing indus- 
tries. When therefore Mr. Spencer tells 
M. de Laveleye that the reason why En- 
gland is extending the functions of her 
government so much more than other na- 
tions “is obviously because there is.great 
scope for the further extension of them 
here, while abroad there is little scope for 
| the further extension of them,” his expla- 
ination is singularly inappropriate.. En 
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gland has not been extending the func- 
tions of government all round, but she has 
moved in the direction where she had less 
scope to move, and has stood still in the 
direction where she had more scope to 
move than other countries. And it is im- 
portant to keep this distinction in mind 
when we hear it so often stated in too 
general terms that we have discarded our 
old belief in individual liberty and set up 
“universal State action ” in its place. 

But those who complain of England 
having broken off from her old moorings, 
not only exaggerate her leanings to au- 
thority in the present, but they also ignore 
her concessions to authority in the past. 
English statesmen and economists have 
never entertained the rigid aversion to 
government interference that is vulgarly 
attributed to them, but with all their pro- 
found belief in individual liberty they 
have always reserved for the government 
a concurrent sphere of social and economic 
activity — what may even be designated a 
specific social and economic mission. A 
few words may be usefully devoted to this 
English doctrine of social politics here, 
not merely because they may serve to dis- 
pel a prevailing. error, but because they 
will furnish a good vantage-ground for 
seizing and judging of a principle of gov- 
ernment which is to-day in every mouth, 
but unfortunately bears in every mouth a 
different meaning — the principle of State 
socialism. 

It is commonly believed that the En- 
glish doctrine of social politics is the doc- 
trine of daissez-faire, and our economists 
are continually reviled as if they sought 
to leave the world to the play of self-in- 
terest and competition, unchecked by any 
ideas of social justice or individual human 
right. But in truth the doctrine of /a¢ssez- 
JSaire has never been held by any English 
thinker, unless, perhaps, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Mr. Spencer’s first work, ‘ So- 
cial Statics,” was an exposition of the 
theory that the end of all government was 
the liberty of the individual, was the real- 
ization for every citizen of the greatest 
amount of liberty it was possible for him 
to enjoy without interfering with the cor- 
responding claims of his fellow-citizens. 
The individual had only one right, the 
right to equal freedom with everybody 
else,,and the State had only one duty, 
the duty of protecting that right against 
violence and fraud. It could not stir be- 
yond that task without treading on the 
right of some one, and therefore it ought 
not to stir at all. It had nothing to do 





cation, or relief of distress, or public con- 
venience of any sort, except to leave them 
sternly alone. It must, of course, re- 
nounce the thought of bounties and pro- 
tective duties, but it must also give up 
marking plate, minting coin, and stamp- 
ing butter; it must take no part in build- 
ing harbors, or lighthouses, or roads, or 
canals ; and even a town council cannot 
without offence undertake to pave or clean 
or light the streets under its jurisdiction. 
It is only fair to say that Mr. Spencer re- 
fuses to be bound now by every detail of 
his youthful theory, but he has repeated 
the substance of it in his recent work, 
“The Man wersus the State,” which is 
written to prove that the only thing we 
want from the State is protection, and 
that the protection we want most of late 
is protection against our protector. 

This theory is certainly about as ex- 
treme a development of individualism as 
could well be entertained; and though it 
has been even distanced in one or two 
points by Wilhelm von Humboldt — who 
objected, for example, to marriage laws * 
—no important English writer has ven- 
tured near it. The description of the 
State’s business as the business of pro- 
tecting the citizens from force and fraud, 
has indeed been familiar in our literature 
since the days of Locke, and isolated 
passages may be cited from the works of 
various political thinkers, which, if taken 
by themselves, would seem to deny to the 
State any right to act except for purposes 
of self-protection. John Stuart Mill him- 
self speaks sometimes in that way, al- 
though we know, from the chapter he 
devotes to the subject of government in- 
terference in his “ Principles of Political 
Economy,” that he really assigned to the 
State much wider functions. When we 
examine the writings of English econo- 
mists and statesmen, and the principles 
they employ in the discussion of the social 
and industrial questions of their time, it 
seems truly strange how they ever came 
to be credited with any scruple on ground 
of principle to invoke the power of the 
State for the solution of such questions 
when that seemed to them likely to prove 
of effectual assistance. 

The social doctrine which has prevailed 


* It is only fair to this eminent man to remember 
that his mature opinions must not be looked for in his 
essay, **Ideen zu einem Versuch die Granzen der 
Wirksamkeit des Staats zu bestimmen,’’? which was 
written in his early youth, and never published until 
after its author’s death. Although in this work he 
condemns all State education, he lived to be a famous 
minister of education himself, and to take a great part 
in establishing the Prussian system of public instruc 


with health, or religion, or morals, or edu- | tion. 
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in England for the last century is “the 
simple and obvious system of natural lib- 
erty” taught by Adam Smith; but the 
simple and obvious system of natural lib- 
erty in a very different thing from the sys- 
tem of /atssesz-faire with which it is so 
commonly confounded. Its main princi- 
ple, it is true, is this :— 


Every man [says Smith], as long as he does 
not violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly 
free to pursue his own interest his own way, 
and to bring both his industry and capital 
into competition with those of any other man 
ororderofmen. The Sovereign is completely 
discharged from a duty, in the attempt:ng to 
perform which he must always be exposed to 
innumerable delusions, and for the proper 
performance of which no human wisdom or 
knowledge could ever be sufficient: the duty 
of superintending the industry of private peo- 
ple and of directing it towards the employ- 
ments most suitable to the interests of the 
society. (Wealth of Nations, book iv., c. 9.) 


But while the sovereign is discharged 
from an industrial duty which he is inca- 
pable of performing satisfactorily, he is 
far from being discharged from all indus- 
trial responsibility whatsoever, for Smith 
immediately proceeds to map out the lim- 
its of his functions as follows :— 


According to the system of natural liberty, 
the Sovereign has only three duties to attend 
to— three duties of great importance, indeed, 
but plain and intelligible to common under- 
standings: first, the duty of protecting the 
society from the violence or invasion of other 
independent societies; second, the duty of 
protecting, as far as possthle, every member 
of the society from the injustice or oppression 
of every other member of it, or the duty of 
establishing an exact administration of justice ; 
and thirdly, the duty of erecting and maintain- 
ing certain works and certain public institu- 
tions which it can never be for the interest of 
any individual or small number of individuals 
to erect and maintain; because the profit 
could never repay the expense to any indi- 
vidual or small number of individuals, though 
it may frequently do much more than repay it 
to a great society. 

The State is required to protect us from 
other evils besides the evils of force and 
fraud — infectious diseases, for example, 
are in the context mentioned expressly — 


and to supply us with many other advan- | 


tages beside the advantage of protection. 
Some of these advantages were of a mate- 
rial or economic order, and others of an 
intellectual or moral. The material ad- 
vantages consist for the most part of 
provisions for facilitating the general com- | 
merce of the country — such things as 
roads, canals, harbors, the post, the mint 
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—or provisions for facilitating particular 
branches of commerce ; and among these 
he instances the incorporation of joint- 
stock companies endowed by charter with 
exclusive trading priviteges ; and.the rea- 
son which, according to Smith, entitles 
the State to intervene in this class of 
cases, and which at the same time pre- 
scribes the length to which its intervention 

may legitimately go, is that individuals are 
unable to do the work satisfactorily them- 
selves, or that the State has from its na- 
ture superior qualifications for the task. 
The intellectual or moral advantages which 
Smith asks from the State are mostly pro- 
visions for sustaining the national man- 
hood and character, such as a system of 
compulsory military training, or a system 
of compulsory — and if not gratuitous, still 
cheap — education ; and it is important to 
mark that he asks for these measures, not 
onthe ground of their political or military 
expediency, but on the broad ground that 
cowardice and ignorance are in themselves 
public evils, from which the State is as 
much bound, if it can, to save the people, 
as it is bound to save them from violence 
or fraud. Of military training he ob- 
serves : — 


To prevent that sort of mental mutilation, 
deformity, and wretchedness which cowardice 
necessarily involves in it from spreading them- 
selves through the great body of the people, 
would deserve the serious attention of Gov- 
ernment, in the same manner as it would de- 
serve its most serious attention to prevent a 
leprosy or any other loathsome and offensive 
disease, though neither mortal nor dangerous, 
from spreading itself among them, though 
perhaps no other public good might result 
from such attention besides the prevention of 
so great a public evil. (Wealth of Nations, 
book v., c. I). 


And he proceeds to speak of education : — 


The same thing may be said of the gross 
ignorance and stupidity which in a civilized 
society seems so frequently to benumb the 
understandings of all the inferior ranks of 
people. A man without the proper use of the 
intellectual faculties'of a man, is, if possible, 
more contemptible than even a coward, and 
seems to be mutilated and deformed in a still 
more essential past of the character of human 
nature. Though the State was to derive no 
advantage from the instruction of the inferior 
ranks of people, it would still deserve its at- 
tention that they should not be altogether un- 
instructed. 


Compulsory military training anda system 
of national education would no doubt be 
| conducive to the stricter ends of all gov- 


|ernment; the one would strengthen the 
defences of the nation against foreign en- 
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emies, and the other would tend to the 
diminution of crime at home; but Smith,. 
it will be seen, explicitly refuses to take 
that ground. The State’s duty in the case 
would be the same though no such results 
were to follow, for the State has other 
duties to perform besides the maintenance 
of peace and the repression of crime. It 
would probably be admitted, he thinks, 
that it was as incumbent on the State to 
take steps to arrest the progress of a 
“ mortal and dangerous ” disease as it was 
to stop a foreign invasion; but he goes 
further, and contends that it was equally 
incumbent on the State to arrest the prog- 
ress of a merely “loathsome and offen- 
sive ” disease, for the simple reason that 
such a disease was a mutilation or deform- 
ity of our physical manhood. And justas 
the State ought to prevent the mutilation 
and deformity of our physical manhood, so 
the State ought to prevent the mutilation 
and deformity of our moral and intellectual 
manhood, and was bound accordingly to 
provide a system of military training and 
a system of popular education, to prevent 
people growing up ignorant and cowardly, 
because the ignorant man and the coward 
were men without the proper use of the 
faculties of a man, and were mutilated and 
deformed in essential parts of the charac- 
ter of human nature. At bottom Smith’s 
principle is this: that men have an origi- 
nal claim—a claim as original as the 
claim to safety of life and property —to 
all the essential conditions of an unmuti- 
lated and undeformed manhood; and that 
is really only another expression for the 
principle that lies at the foundation of all 
civil and human right, that men have a 
right to the essential conditions of a normal 
humanity, to the presuppositions of all hu- 
mane living, to the indispensable securities 
for the proper realization of our common 
vocation as human beings. The right to 
personal liberty, to the power of work- 
ing for ends of our own prescribing, and 
the right of property, to the power of 
retaining what we have made, to be the 
instrument of further activities for the 
ends we have prescribed for ourselves, — 
rest really on no other ground than that 
the privileges claimed are essential condi- 
tions of a normal, an unmutilated and un- 
deformed manhood, and it is on this broad | 
ground that Adam Smith justifies the | 
State’s intervention to stop disease and | 
supply education. 
Smith held but a poor opinion of the | 
capacities of government management, | 
and especially of English government 
management, which, he asserted, was 
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characterized in times of peace by “the 
slothful and negligent profusion that was 
natural to monarchies,” and in times of 
war by “all the thoughtless extravagance ” 
that was peculiar to democracies; but 
nevertheless he had no hesitation in ask- 
ing government to undertake a consider- 
able number of industrial enterprises, 
because he believed that these were enter- 
prises which government with all its faults 
was better fitted to conduct successfully 
than private adventurers were. On the 
other hand, Smith entertained the highest 
possible belief in individual liberty, but 
he had never any scruple about sacrificing 
liberty of contract where the sacrifice was 
demanded by the great moral end of gov- 
ernment—the maintenance of just and 
humane dealing between man and man. 
For example, the suppression of the truck 
system, which is sometimes condemned as 
an undue interference with freedom of 
contract, was strongly supported by Smith, 
who declared it to be “quite just and 
equitable,” inasmuch as it merely secured 
to the workmen the pay they were enti- 
tled to receive and “imposed no real 
hardship on the masters — it only obliged 
them to pay that value in money which 
they pretended to pay, but did not really 
pay, in goods.” It was only a just and 
necessary protection of the weaker party to 
a contract against an oppressive exaction 
to which, like the apothecary in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” his poverty might have con- 
sented, but not his will. Precisely analo- 
gous is Smith’s position concerning usury 
laws. Usury laws are seldom defended 
now ; for one thing, money has become so 
abundant that the competition of lender 
with lender may be trusted to as a better 
security for fair and reasonable treatment 
of borrowers than a government enact- 
ment could provide. But Smith in his 
day was strongly in favor of fixing a legal 
rate of interest, because he thought it was 
necessary to prevent the practice of extor- 
tion by unscrupulous dealers on necessi- 
tous clients. His views on truck and usury 
show that he had no sympathy with those 
who contend that the State must on no 
account interfere’ with grown-up people in 
the bargains they may make, inasmuch as 
grown-up people may be expected to be 
quite capable of looking effectively after 
their own interest. Smith recognized that 
grown-up people were often in natural cir- 


| cumstances where it was practically im- 


possible for them to assert effectively not 
their interests merely, but even their 
essential claims as fellow-citizens; and 
that therefore it was the State’s duty to 
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come to the aid of those whose own eco- 
nomic position was weak, and to force upon 
the strong certain responsibilities — or at 
least secure for the weak certain broad, 
positive conditions — which just and hu- 
mane dealing might demand. 

Now, in these ideas about truck and 
usury, aS in the proposals previously 
touched upon for checking the growth of 
disease or cowardice or ignorance, is not 
the principle of social politics that is ap- 
plied by Smith precisely the principle that 
runs through our whole recent social leg- 
islation —factory, sanitary, and educa- 
tional —the principle of the State’s 
obligation to secure the people in the 
essential conditions of all normal man- 
hood? German writers often take Smith 
for an exponent, if not for the founder, 
of what they call the Rechtstaat theory — 
the theory that the State is mainly the 
protector ot right; but in reality Smith’s 
doctrine corresponded pretty closely with 
their own Kultur und Wohlfahrtstaat 
theory —the theory that the State is a 
promoter of culture and welfare; and if 
further proof were wanted it might be 
found in the fact that in his doctrine of 
taxation he departs altogether from the 
economic principle, which is popularly 
associated with the Aechtstaat idea, and is 
supposed to be a corollary of it, that a tax 
isa guid pro quo, aprice paid tor a ser- 
vice rendered, and ought therefore to be 
imposed on individuals in proportion to 
the service they respectively receive from 
the State; and instead ot this economic 
principle he lays down the broad ethical 
one, that a tax is a public obligation which 
individuals ought to be called upon to 
discharge in proportion to their respective 
abilities. The rich cannot fairly be said 
to get more good from the State than the 
poor; they probably get less, because they 
are better capable of providing for their 
own defence; but the rich are able to do 
more good to the State than the poor, and 
because they are able they are bound. 

Such is the social doctrine of Adam 
Smith, and it is manifestly no doctrine of 
rigid individualism, calling out for free- 
dom at any price, or banning all interfer- 
ence with the natural play of self-interest 
and competition. And this doctrine has 
been substantially the doctrine of his suc- 
cessors as well. It would be beyond our 
present scope to trace the history of the 
doctrine of social politics through the 
writings of the whole succession of En- 





glish economists, nor is it necessary. We | 
shall choose a representative economist | 
from the group who are generally reck- | 


oned the most narrow and unsympathetic, 
who are accused of having shifted polit- 
ical economy off the broader lines on which 
it had been launched by Smith, who are 
counted the great idolaters of self-interest 
and natural law, and the scientific asso- 
ciates of the much-abused Manchester 
school — viz., the disciples of Ricardo. 
Ricardo himself touches only incidentally 
on the functions of the State, but he then 
does so to defend interventions, such as 
minting money, marking plate, testing 
drugs, examining medical candidates, and 
the like, which are meant to guard people 
against deceptions they are themselves in- 
competent to detect. Moreover, he was 
a strong advocate for at least one impor- 
tant extension of the State’s industrial 
réle — he would establish a National Bank 
of issue with exclusive privileges ; and it 
is not uninteresting to remember that in 
his place in Parliament he brought for- 
ward the suggestion of a system of gov- 
ernment annuities for the accommodation 
of working men, which was introduced by 
Mr. Gladstone half a century later, and 
has been denounced in certain quarters as 
that statesman’s first step in socialism, 
and that he was one of a very small minor- 
ity who voted for a Parliamentary inquiry 
into the social system of Robert Owen. 
But if Ricardo is comparatively silent 
on the subject, we fortunately possess a 
very ample discussion of it by one of his 
leading disciples, Mr. J. R. McCulloch. 
When Ricardo died, James Mill wrote to 
McCuiloch, “ As you and I are his two and 
only'genuine disciples, his memory must 
be a point of connection between us;” 
and it was on McCulloch that the mantle 
of the master descended. His “ Princi- 
ples of Political Economy,” which may be 
said to be an exposition of the system of 
economics according to Ricardo, was for 
many years the principal textbook of the 
science, and will still be admitted to be 
the best and most complete statement of 
what, in the cant of the present day, is 
called orthodox political economy. Mc- 
Culloch, indeed, is more than merely the 
expositor of that system; he is really one 
of its founders,’ the author of one of its 
most famous dogmas, at least in its cur- 
rent form, the now exploded doctrine of 
the wages fund ; and of all the adherents 
of this orthodox tradition, McCulloch is 
commonly considered the hardest and 
most narrow. There are economists who 
are supposed to show a native generous 
warmth which all the severities of their 
science are unable to quell. John Stuart 
Mill is known to have come under St. 
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Simonian influences in his younger days, | 
and to have been fond ever afterwards of | 
calling himself a socialist; and Professor | 
Sidgwick, in our own day, is often credited | 
—and not unjustly — with a like breadth | 
of heart, and in publishing his views of 
government interference, he gives them 
the name of “ Economic Socialism.” But 
in selecting McCulloch, we select an econ- 
omist the rigor of whose principles has 
never been suspected, and yet so striking 
is the uniformity of the English tradition 
on this subject, that in reality neither Mr. 
Mill nor Mr. Sidgwick professes a broader 
doctrine of social politics, or goes a step 
further or more heartily on the road to 
socialism than that accredited champion 
of individualism, John Ramsay McCul- 
loch. 

McCulloch’s “ Principles ” contains — 
from the second edition in 1830 onward to 
the last author’s edition in 1849 —a spe- 
cial chapter on the limits of government 
interference ; and the chapter starts with 
an explicit repudiation of the doctrine of 
laisses-faire, which was then apparently 
only beginning to come into vogue in 
England. 

An idea [says McCulloch] seems however 
to have been recently gaining ground that the 
duty of Government with regard to the do- 
mestic policy of the country is almost entirely 
of a negative kind, and that it has merely to 
maintain the security of property and the free- 
dom of industry. But its duty is by no means 
so simple and easily defined as those who sup- 
port this opinion would have us to believe. 
It is certainly true that its interference with 
the pursuits of individuals has been, in very 
many instances, exerted in a wrong direction, 
and carried to a ruinous excess. Still, how- 
ever, it is easy to see that we should fall into 
a very great error if we supposed that it might 
be entirely dispensed with. Freedom is not, 
as some appear to think, the end of govern- 
ment; the advancement of the public pros- 
perity and happiness is its end; and freedom 
is valuable in so far only as it contributes to 
bring it about. In laying it down, for exam- 
ple, that individuals should be permitted, 
without let or hindrance, to engage in any 
business or profession they may prefer, the 
condition that it is not injurivus to others is 
always understood. No one doubts the pro- 
priety of Government interfering to suppress 
what is or might otherwise become a public 
nuisance; nor does any one doubt that it may 
advantageously interfere to give facilities to 
commerce by negotiating treaties with foreign | 
powers, and by removing such obstacles as | 
cannot be removed by individuals. But the | 
interference of Government cannot be limited | 
to cases of this sort. However disinclined, it | 
is obliged to interfere in an infinite variety of | 
ways and for an infinite variety of purposes. | 


’ 





It must, to notice only one or two of the 
classes of objects requiring its interference, 
decide as to the species of contract to which 


| it will lend its sanction, and the means to be 


adopted to enforce true performance ; it must 


| decide in regard to the distribution of the 


property of those who die intestate, and the 
effect to be given to the directions in wills and 
testaments; and it must frequently engage 
itself, or authorize individuals or associations 
to engage, in various sorts of undertakings 
deeply affecting the rights and interests of 
others and of society. The furnishing of ele- 
mentary instruction in the ordinary branches 
of education for all classes of persons and the 
establishment of a compulsory provision for 
the support of the destitute poor are generally 
also included, and apparently with the great- 
est propriety, among the duties incumbent on 
administration. (P. 262.) 


He allows State ownership and State 
management of industrial works, wherever 
State ownership and management are more 
efficient for the purpose than private en- 
terprise —in other words, where they are 
more economical — as in the cases of the 
coinage, roads, harbors, postal communi- 
cation, etc. He would expropriate land 
for railway purposes, grant a monopoly to 
the railway company, and then subject it 
to government control in the public inter- 
est; he would impose many sorts of re- 
strictions on freedom of contract, freedom 
of industry, freedom of trade, freedom of 
property, and freedom of bequest; and, 
what is more important, he recognizes 
clearly that with the growth of society 
fresh interferences of a serious character 
will be constantly called for, which may 
in some cases involve the application of 
entirely new principles, or throw on the 
government work of an entirely new char- 
acter. 

For example, he is profoundly im- 
pressed with the dangers of the manufac- 
turing system, which he saw growing and 
multiplying all around him, and so far from 
dreaming that the course of industry 
should remain uncontrolled, he even ven- 
tures, in a remarkable passage, to express 
the doubt whether it may not “in the end 
be found that it was unwise to allow the 
manufacturing system to gain so great an 
ascendancy as it has done in this coun- 
try, and that measures should have been 
early adopted to check and moderate its 
growth ” (p. 191). He admits that a deci- 
sive answer to this question could only 
be given by the economists of a future 
generation, after a longer experience of 
the system than was possible when he 
wrote, but he cannot conceal the gravest 
apprehension at the preponderance which 
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manufactures were rapidly gaining in our 
industrial economy. And his reasons are 
worthy of attention: the first is the de- 
struction of the old moral ties that knit 
masters and men together. 


But we doubt whether any country, how 
wealthy soever, should be looked upon as in 
a healthy sound state, where the leading inter- 
est consists of a small number of great capi- 
talists, and of vast numbers of work-people in 
their employment, but unconnected with them 
by any ties of gratitude, sympathy, or affec- 
tion. This estrangement is occasioned by the 
great scale on which labor is now carried on 
in most businesses; and by the consequent 
impossibility of the masters becoming ac- 
quainted, even if they desired it, with the 
great bulk of their work-people. . .. The 
kindlier feelings have no share in an inter- 
course of this sort; speaking generally, every- 
thing is regulated on both sides by the nar- 
rowest and most selfish views and considera- 
tions; a man and a machine being treated with 
about the same sympathy and regard. (P. 193.) 


The second reason is the suppression of 


the facilities of advancement enjoyed by 
laborers under the present régime. ‘‘ Ow- 


ing to the greater scale on which employ- 
ments are now mostly carried on, work- 
men have less chance than formerly of 
advancing themselves or their families to 
any higher situation, or of exchanging the 


character of laborers for that of masters ” 
(p. 188). For the majority of the working 
class to be thus, as he expresses it, * con- 
demned as it were to perpetual helotism,” 
is not conducive to the health of a nation. 
The third reason is the comparative insta- 
bility of manufacturing business. It be- 
comes a matter of the most serious con- 
cern for a State, “when a very large 
proportion of the population has been, 
through their agency, rendered dependent 
on foreign demand, and on the caprices 
and mutations of fashion” (p. 192). That 
also is a state of things fraught with dan- 
ger to the health of a community. Mc- 
Culloch always treats political economy 
as if he defined it—and the definition 
would be better than his own—as the 
science of the working of industrial so- 
ciety in health and disease; and he al- 
ways throws on the State a considerable 
responsibility in the business of social 
hygiene ; going so far, we have seen ir the 
passages just quoted, as to suggest whether 
a legal check ought not to have been im- 
posed on the free growth of the factory 
system, on account.of its bad effects on 
the economic position of the laboring 
class. We had suffered the system to 
advance too far to impose that check now, 
but there were other measures which, in 
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his opinion, the legislature might judi- 
ciously take in the same interest. It is of 
course impossible, by act of Parliament, 
to infuse higher views of duty or warmer 
feelings of ordinary human regard into 
the relations between manufacturers and 
their workmen; but the State might, ac- 
cording to McCulloch, do something to 
mitigate the modern plague of commercial 
crises, by a policy of free trade, by adopt- 
ing a sound monetary system, by securing 
a continuance of peace, and by “sucha 
scheme of public charity as might fully 
relieve the distresses without insulting 
the feelings or lessening the industry of 
the laboring classes ” (p. 192). 

As with commercial crises, so with 
other features of the modern industrial 
system ; wherever they tend to the deteri- 
oration of the laboring class, McCulloch 
always holds the State bound to intervene, 
if it can, to prevent such a result. He 
would stop the immigration of what is 
sometimes called pauper labor — of bodies 
of work-people brought up in an inferior 
standard of life — because their example 
and their competition tend to pull down 
the native population to their own level. 
The example he chooses is not the Jewish 
element in the east end of London, but 
the much more important case of the Irish 
immigration into Liverpool and Glasgow ; 
and while he would prefer to see govern- 
ment taking steps to improve the Irish 
people in Ireland itself, he declares that, 
if that is not practicable, then “ justice to 
our own people requires that measures 
should be adopted to hinder Great Britain 
from being overrun with the outpourings 
of this oficina pauperum, to hinder Ire- 
land from dragging us down to the same 
hopeless abyss of pauperism and wretch- 
edness in which she is sunk” (p. 422). 
This policy may be wise, or it may not, 
but it shows very plainly — what appears 
so often in his writings — how deeply Mc- 
Culloch’s mind was penetrated with the 
conviction that one of the greatest of 
all the dangers from which the State 
ought to do what it well can to preserve 
the people, was the danger of falling toa 
lower standard of tastes and requirements, 
and thereby losing ambition and industry, 
and the very possibility of rising again. 


This lowering of the opinions of the labor- 
ing class with respect to the mode in which 
they should live, is perhaps the most serious 
of all the evils that can befall them. . . . The 
example of such individuals or bodies of indi- 
viduals as submit quietly to have their wages 
reduced, and who are content if they get only 
mere necessaries, should never be held up for 
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publicimitation. On the contrary, everything 
should be done to make such apathy be 
esteemed discreditable. The best interests 
of society require that the rate of wages should 
be elevated as high as possible — that a taste 
for comforts and enjoyments should be widely 
diffused and, if possible, interwoven with na- 
tional habits and prejudices. Very low wages, 
by rendering it impossible for increased exer- 
tions to obtain any considerable increase of 
advantages, effectually hinder them from being 
made, and are of all others the most powerful 
cause of that idleness and apathy that con- 
tents itself with wkat can barely continue ani- 
mal existence. (P. 415.) 


And he goes on to refute the idea of 
Benjamin Franklin, that high wages breed 
indolent and dissipated habits, and to con- 
tend that they not only improve the char- 
acter and efficiency of the laborer, but are 
in the end a source of gain, instead of 
loss, tothe employer. But, although the 
maintenance of a high rate of wages is so 
great an object of public solicitude, it was 
an object which it was, in McCulloch’s 
judgment, outside the State’s province, 
simply because it was outside its power, 
to do anything directly to promote, be- 
cause while authority could fix a price for 
labor, it could never compel employers to 
engage labor at that price; and conse- 
quently its interference in such a way 
would only end in injury to the class it 
sought to befriend, as well as to the trade 
of the country in general. Still, McCulloch 
is far from wishing to repel the State’s 
offices or the offices of public opinion in 
connection with the business altogether. 
In the passage just quoted he expressly 
makes an appeal to public opinion for an 
active interference in a direction where, 
he believes, its interference might be use- 
ful; and as for the action of the State, he 
approves, for one thing, of the legalization 
of trades-unions, and for another, of the 
special instruction of the public, at the 
national expense, in the principles on 
which a high rate of wages depend. 

In regard to the Factory Acts, while he 
would have the hours of labor in the case 
of grown-up men settled by the parties 
themselves, because he thought them the 
only persons competent to settle them sat- 
isfactorily, he strongly supported the in- 
terference of the legislature, on grounds 
of ordinary humanity, to limit the work- 
ing day of children and women, because 
“the former are naturally, and the latter 
have been rendered through custom and 
the institutions of society, unable to pro- 





tect themselves” (p. 426); and he sec- 
onded all Lord Shaftesbury’s labors down | 
to the Ten Hours Act of 1847, to which | 


he objected on the ground that it involved 
a practical interference with all adult fac- 
tory labor. On the other hand, he was in 
favor of the principle of employers’ liabil- 
ity for accidents in mines and workshops, 
because there seemed no other way of 
saving the laborers from their own care- 
lessness, except by making the masters 
responsible for the enforcement of the 
necessary regulations (p. 307). 

But McCulloch’s general position on 
this class of question is still better ex- 
emplified in the view he takes of the 
State’s duty ona matter of great present 
interest, the housing of the poor. Here 
he has no hesitation in throwing the prin- 
cipal blame for the bad accommodation of 
the working-classes of that day, for the 
underground cellar dwellings of Liverpool 
and Manchester, the overcrowded lodging- 
houses of London, and the streets of cot- 
tages unsupplied with water or drainage, 
on “the culpable inattention of the author- 
ities.” Mr. Goschen vindicates the legiti- 
macy of government interference with the 
housing of the people, on the ground that 
it is the business of government to see 
justice done between man and man. 
When a man hired a house government 
had a right to see that he got a house, and 
a house meant a dwelling fit for human 
habitation. The inspection of houses is, 
according to this idea, only a case of nec- 
essary protection against fraud, like the 
institution of medical examinations, the 
assaying of metals, or the testing of drugs ; 
and protection against fraud is admitted 
everywhere to be the proper business of 
government. McCulloch bases his justifi- 
cation of the intervention on much broader 
grounds. Government needs no other 
warrant for condemning a house that is 
unfit for human habitation but the simple 
fact that the house is unfit for human 
habitation, and it makes no difference 
whether the tenant is cheated into taking 
the bad house, or takes it openly because 
he prefers it. In fact, the strongest rea- 
son, in McCuiloch’s opinion, for invoking 
government interference in the case at 
all is precisely the circumstance that so 
many people actually prefer unwholesome 
houses from motives of economy. 


Such cottages [he says], being cheap, are 
always sure to find occupiers. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more obvious than that it is the 
duty of Government to take measures for the 
prevention and repair of an abuse of this sort. 
Its injurious influence is not confined to the 
occupiers of the houses referred to, though if 
it were that would be no good reason for de- 
clining to introduce a better system. But the 
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diseases engendered in these unhealthy abodes 
frequently extend their ravages through all 
classes of the community, so that the best 
interests of the middle and higher orders, as 
well as of the lowest, are involved in this 
question. And, on the same principle that 
we adopt measures to guard against the 
plague, we should endeavor to secure our- 
selves against typhus, and against the brutal- 
izing influence, over any considerable portion 
of the population, of a residence amid filth 
and disease. (P. 308). 


The last clause is remarkable. The 
State is required to protect the people 
from degrading influences, to prevent them 
from being brutalized through the avarice 
or apathy of others, and to prevent them 
from being brutalized through the avarice 
or apathy of themselves. It is not what 
many persons would expect, but here we 
have political economy, and the most 
“orthodox” political economy, forcing 
people to go to a dearer market for their 
houses, in order to satisfy a sentiment of 
humanity, and imposing on the State a 
social mission of a broad positive charac- 
ter—the mission of extirpating brutaliz- 
ing influences. Yet, expected or not, this 
is really the ordinary tradition of English 
economists — it is the principle laid down 
by Smith of obliging the State to secure 
for the people an unmutilated and unde- 
formed manhood, to provide for them by 
public means the fundamental conditions 
of a humane existence. 

McCulloch’s position comes out more 
clearly still in the reasons he gives for 
advocating a compulsory provision for the 
able-bodied poor, anda national system of 
popular education. With regard to the 
impotent poor, he is content with saying 
that it would be inhumanity to deny them 
support, and injustice to throw their sup- 
port exclusively on the benevolent. A 
poor-rate is sometimes defended on what 
are professed to be strictly economical 
grounds, by showing that it is both less 
mischievous and less expensive than men- 
dicity ; but what strikes McCulloch is not 
so much the wastefulness of private char- 
ity in the hands of the benevolent as the 
injustice of suffering the avaricious to 
escape their natural obligations. Few, 
however, have much difficulty in finding 
one good reason or another for making a 


public provision for the impotent poor; | 


the exwx of the question of public assist- 
ance is the case of the able-bodied poor. 


A provision for the able-bodied poor is | 


practically a recognition in a particular 
form of “the right to labor,” and the right 
to labor resounds with many revolutionary 
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terrors in our English ears, although it 
has, as a matter of fact, been practised 
quietly, and most of the time in one of its 
most pernicious forms, in every parish of 
England for nearly three hundred years. 
Now, on this question McCulloch was 
a convert. He confessed to the commit- 
tee on the state of the poor in Ireland, in 
1830, that he had changed his views on 
the subject entirely since his previous 
evidence in 1825. He had formerly been, 
he said, “too much imbued with mere 
theory, with the opinions of Malthus and 
Townsend;” but he had become a firm 
believer in the necessity and the public 
advantage of a legal provision for the 
able-bodied poor, and he strongly recom- 
mended the introduction of such a system 
into Ireland, in the first instance as an 
instrument of individual relief, but also as 
an effectual engine of social improvement. 
He gives the reasons for his conversion 
partly in his evidence, and partly in a 
more systematic form in his “ Principles 
of Political Economy.” First, Malthus 
had attributed to the poor-law itself effects 
which really sprang from certain bad ar- 
rangements that had been engrafted on 
the English system of relief, but were not 
essential to it—viz., the allowance sys- 
tem, and the law known as Gilbert’s Act, 
which deprived parishes of the right to 
refuse relief except in workhouses, and 
forced them to provide work for paupers, 
if paupers desired it, at or near their own 
houses. These two arrangements, in Mc- 
Culloch’s opinion, converted the English 
provision for the able-bodied poor from 
what we may term a wise and conditional 
right of labor into an unwise and danger- 
ous one. In the second place, he had 
come to see that a legal provision for the 
poor, instead of having, as was alleged, a 
necessary tendency to multiply pauperism, 
had in reality a natural tendency to pre- 
vent its growth, because it gave the land- 
lords and influential ratepayers a strong 
pecuniary as well as moral interest in pro- 
ducing that result. Its object was thus 
to establish in every parish a new local 
stimulus to social improvement, and it 
was on account of this effect of a poor- 
law that McCulloch thought it would: be 
specially beneficial to Ireland, because 
there was nothing Ireland needed more 
than just such a local stimulus. In the 
third place, he had become more and more 
profoundly impressed with the increasing 
| gravity of the vicissitudes and fluctuations 
|of employment to which English labor- 
| ers were subject, since England became 
| mainly a manufacturing country, and that 
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unhappy feature of manufacturing indus- 
try was his principal reason for invoking 
legislative assistance. A purely agricul- 
tural country, he thought, might be able 
to do without a poorlaw, because agri- 
cultural employment was comparatively 
steady; but in a manufacturing country a 
poor law was indispensable, on account of 
the long periods of depression or priva- 
tion which were normal incidents in the 
life of labor in such a country, and on 
account of the pernicious effect which 
these periods of privation would, if un- 
checked, be certain to exercise upon the 
character and habits of the laboring 
classes, through “lowering their estimate 
of what is required for their comfortable 
and decent subsistence” ( Political Econ- 
omy, p. 448). 

During these periods of extraordinary pri- 
vation the laborer, if not effectually relieved, 
would imperceptibly lose that taste for order, 
decency, and cleanliness which had been grad- 
ually formed and accumulated in better times 
by the insensible operation of habit and ex- 
ample, and no strength of argument, no force 
of authority, could again instil into the minds 
of a new generation, growing up under more 
prosperous circumstances, the sentiments and 
tastes thus uprooted and destroyed by the 
cold breath of penury. Every return of tem- 
porary distress would therefore vitiate the 
feelings and lower the sensibilities of the 
laboring classes. (P. 449). 


McCulloch quotes these words from 
Barton, but he quotes them to express 
his own view, and their teaching is very 
explicit on the duty of government to the 
unemployed in seasons of commercial dis- 
tress. In such seasons of “ extraordinary 
privation” the State is called upon to 
take “ effectual ” measures—extraordinary 
measures, we may infer, if extraordinary 
measures were necessary — for the relief 
of the unemployed, not merely to save them 
from starvation, but to prevent them from 
losing established habits of “ order, decen- 
cy, and cleanliness;” from getting their 
feelings vitiated, their sensibilities im- 
paired, so that they were in danger of re- 
maining content with a worse standard of 
living, and sinking to a lower scale in the 
dignity of social and civilized being. Ina 
word, it is held to be the duty of the State 
to prevent, if it can, the temporary reverses 
of the laboring class from resulting in its 
permanent moral decadence; and as the 
object of the State’s intervention is to 
preserve the dignity, the self-respect, the 
moral independence and energy of the 
laboring class, the manner of the inter- 
vention, the choice of actual means and 
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steps for administering the relief, must, ot 
course, be governed by the same consid- 
erations. “The true secret of assisting 
the poor,” says McCulloch, borrowing the 
words of Archbishop Sumner, “ is to make 
them agents in bettering their own condi- 
tion, and to supply them, not with a tem- 
porary stimulus, but with a permanent 
energy ” (p. 475). 

The same principles come out even 
more strongly in McCulloch’s remarks on 
national education. He says, “ The pro- 
viding of elementary instruction for all 
classes is one of the most pressing duties 
of government” (p. 473); and the elemen- 
tary instruction he would provide would 
not stop at reading and writing, but would 
include even a knowledge of so much po- 
litical economy as would explain “ the cir- 
cumstances which elevate and depress the 
rate of wages” (p. 474). It was the duty 
of government to extirpate ignorance, be- 
cause “of all obstacles to improvement, 
ignorance was the most formidable ; ” and 
it was its duty to establish government 
schocls for the purpose, because charity 
schools impaired the self-respect and 
sense of independence which were them- 
selves first essentials of all social improve- 
ment. 


No extension of the system of charity and 
subscription schools can ever fully compen- 
sate for the want of a statutory provision for 
the education of the public. Something of 
degradation always attaches to the fact of 
one’s having been brought up in a charity 
school. The parents who send children to 
such an institution, and even the children, 
know that they have been received only be- 
cause they are paupers unable to pay for their 
education; and this consciousness has a ten- 
dency to weaken that sense of independence 
and self-respect, for the want of which the best 
education may be but an imperfect substitute. 
But no such feeling could operate on the pupils 
of schools established by the State. (P. 476.) 


There is no question with McCulloch 
about the right of the State to take steps 
to forward the moral progress, or to pre- 
vent the moral decadence, of the commu- 
nity —or any part of the community — 
under its care; that is simply its plain 
and primary duty, though there may be 
question with the State, as with other 
agencies, whether particular measures 
proposed for the purpose are really calcu- 
lated to effect it. 

After this long, and we fear tedious, ac- 
count of the opinions of McCulloch, it 
would be needless to call more witnesses 


| to refute those who so commonly accuse 
| English economists of teaching an extreme 
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individualism. For McCulloch may be 
said to be their own witness; they hold 
him up as the hardest and narrowest of a 
hard and narrow school; one of the ablest 
of them, Mr. J. K, Ingram, who writes 
McCulloch’s memoir in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” going so far as to ac- 
cuse him of exhibiting “a habitual dead- 
ness in the study of social questions to all 
but material considerations.” We have 
adduced enough to disprove that state- 
ment. The reader of McCulloch’s writ- 
ings is constantly struck to observe how 
habitually his judgment of a social ques- 
tion is governed by ethical rather than 
economical considerations, and how his 
supreme concern always seems to be to 
guard the laboring poor from falling into 
any sort of permanent degradation, and to 
place them securely on the lines of pro- 
gressive elevation. But perhaps a word 
may be required about the Manchester 
school. Mr. Ingram states—and again 
his statement probably agrees with cur- 
rent prepossessions — that McCulloch oc- 
cupied “substantially the same theoretic 
position as was occupied at a somewhat 
later period by the Manchester school” 
(Encyc. Brit., art. “ Political Economy ”). 
We have seen what McCulloch’s theoretic 
position really was, and it is certainly not 
the Manchester doctrine of popular anath- 
ema, it is not the Manchesterismus of the 
German schools. But the Manchester 
men can scarcely be said to have properly 
had anything in the nature of a general 
theoretic position. They were not a 
school of political philosophy — they were 
a band of practical politicians leagued to 
promote particular reforms, especially two 
reforms in international policy which in- 
volved large curtailments of the rvé/e of 
government — viz., free trade with other 
countries, and non-intervention in their 
internal affairs; but they were far from 
thinking that, because it would be well for 
the State to abstain from certain specific 
interferences, it would be well for it to 
abstain from all; or that if the State had 
no civilizing mission towards the people 
of other countries, it had therefore no civ- 
ilizing mission towards its own. Cobden, 
for example —to go no farther —was a 
lifelong advocate of a national system of 
education, he was a friend of factory legis- 
lation for women and children, and, with 
respect to the poor, he taught in one of 
his speeches the semi-socialistic doctrine 
that the poor had the first right to main- 
tenance from the land —that they are, as 
it were, the first mortgagees. The Man- 
chester school is really nothing but a 
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stage convention, a convenient polemical 
device for marking off a particular theo- 
retical extreme regarding the task of the 
State ; but the persons in actual life who 
were presumed to compose the school 
were no more, all of them, adherents of 
that theory than Scotchmen, off the stage, 
have all short kilts and red-hair. And as 
for that theory itself, the theory of Zazssez- 
Faire, it has never in England been really 
anything more than it is now, the plea of 
alarmed vested interests stealing an un- 
warranted, and we believe an unwelcome, 
shelter under the zgis of economic sci- 
ence. English economists, from Smith to 
McCulloch, from McCulloch to Mr. Sidg- 
wick, have adhered with a truly remark- 
able steadiness to a social doctrine of a 
precisely contrary character—a_ social 
doctrine which, instead of exhibiting any 
unreasonable aversion to government in- 
terference, expressly assigns to govern- 
ment a just and proper place in promoting 
the social and industrial development of 
the community. In the first place, in the 
department of production, they freely 
allow that just as there are many indus- 
trial enterprises in the conduct of which 
individual initiative must, for want of re- 
sources or other reasons, yield to joint- 
stock companies, so there are others for 
which individuals and companies alike 
must give place to the State, because the 
State is by nature or circumstances better 
fitted than either to conduct them satisfac- 
torily; and in the next place, in the de- 
partment of distribution, while rating the 
moral or personal independence of the 
individual as a supreme blessing and 
claim, they have no scruple in calling on 
the State to interfere with the natural 
liberty of contract between man and man, 
wherever such interference seems requi- 
site to secure just and equitable dealing, 
to guard that personal independence itself 
from being sapped, or to establish the 
people better in any of the other elemen- 
tary conditions of all humane living. We 
sometimes take pride at the present day 
in professing a distrust for doctrinaire or 
metaphysical politics, and we are no doubt 
right; but that reproach cannot justly be 
levelled against the English economists. 
They were not Dutch gardeners trying to 
dress the world after an artificial scheme ; 
that is more distinctive of the social sys- 
tems they opposed; their own system in- 
| deed was to study nature, to discover the 
| principles of sound natural social growth, 
| and to follow them ; but they had no idea 
| on that account of leaving things to grow 
i merely as they would, or of renouncing 
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the help of good husbandry. They had, 


as we have seen, a positive doctrine of 
social politics, which required from the 
State much more than the protection of 
liberty and the repression of crime; they 
asked the State to undertake such indus- 
trial work as it was naturally better fitted 
to perform than individuals or associations 
of individuals, and they asked the State 
to secure to the body of the citizens the 
essential conditions of a normal and pro- 
gressive manhood. 

Now this doctrine—which may be 
called the English doctrine of social poli- 
tics — seems to furnish a basis of consid- 
erable practical value for discriminating 
between a wholesome and effective par- 
ticipation by government in the work of 
social reform, on the one hand, and those 
pernicious and dangerous forms of inter- 
vention on the other, which may be cor- 
rectly known by the name of State social- 
ism. But that I must reserve for a sub- 
sequent article. JOHN RAE. 


From The Spectator. 
A RUSTIC SKETCH. 


A LETTER FROM A COUNTRY COTTAGE. 


I SHOULD like to give you some idea of 
life in this little out-of-the way nook. You 
know that sort of instinct which makes one 
put down anything one sees or feels. I 
am sure one sees a great deal more than 
people have any idea of who usually live 
here, and if ¢#ey knew the impression their 
lives make on one, I fear they would con: 
sider the county asylum might soon have 
another occupant. As for thinking that 
the impression itself was worth studying, 
that would seem maddest of all. You 
know I used to spend my holidays here, 


poke at everything and talk to every one ; [ 


so I knowa good deal more about their 
ways than an ordinary literary being might 
pick up, — not that such an one has ever 
put foot in this place. “No end, like a 
shire lane,” is a native proverb. That 

is why I thought I would give you my 
holiday notes upon some characteristics 
of the life in this unknown country place. 
Here it is quite impossibie to realize 
that people are ever hurried or ever socia- 
ble; that anywhere there can be over- 
crowding or over-population; that in the 
universe there can be any noise at all, ex- 
cept the sharp, sea-like murmur so intense 
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seems oise, here. Yesterday was Sun- 
day. In the parish, extending over about 
nine miles by five at longest and broadest, 
about one soul in five of the four hundred 
and fifty-six turned into the crooked, 
“cobbled ” lanes, and came to the morn- 
ing assembly within the church. This 
church has no architectural beauties, 
though, restored from one with every pos- 
sible defect, it is now clean and bright, 
with beeswaxed benches, aggressive texts, 
and brilliant but really effective and suit- 
able Munich glass windows. It has a 
surpliced choir, too, of men and lads, 
most conscious, in more ways than one, of 
spotless and very stiffly starched robes, 
and of dignity with “bear’s grease” (as 
they call “what snes their heads”). 
They strive manfully to overcome the rus- 
tic tendency to drag feet —and music — 
as they sing a festival hymn, not quite 
reaching that trying F. Passing through 
the well-pleased congregation, the par- 
son’s kindly, cultivated face peers forward 
a little anxiously as if he could check Jem 
Armstrong’s special shout. (Jem never 
has understood —and never will — why, 
as he possesses a louder voice than others, 
the parson persists in telling him he must 
not sing above them; and in procession 
parson is behind him, and human,nature 


loves to take an opportunity of displaying 


its unique endowments). The congrega- 
tion sings also, but ruraldom reads slowly 
— even that portion of it which is surpliced 
—and, when the psalms are bawled as 
fast as doubts of pronunciation will allow, 
the full nasal sound of the nave respect- 
fully follows the vigorous lead of the 
choir. Every one now likes the psalms 
sung, except one farmer ; but he reads his 
words to drown the singers ; no one minds 
that, —it is his way, just as itis his way to 
say “ Aymen” in a great hurry before the 
choir can possibly sing “Ahrmen.” A 
short, pithy sermon is listened to with calm 
and civil respect; but, still decorously, 
yet decidedly, they turn to more interest- 
ing personal gossip on getting out again 
to the churchyard. Nevertheless, they 
quite believe that parson believes what he 
says; he who for almost all the year lives 
alone, as for five-and-twenty years he has 
lived, in the big house, “ a-top o’ th’ hill.” 
This is a “ family ” living, and the “ squar- 
son ” was meant to be a thriving younger 
son with an enormous family ; or he might 
have been a “ mighty hunter,” for this is 
good country, and he could get at two 


among this summer’s parched, stiff leaves, | packs; or the five-miles-off railway-sta- 
wherever there is any breeze.* That| tion might have made visitors accessible, 


* Written in 1887 — the year of sunshine. 


or going away of frequent feasibility ; but 
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—some miles off being the also unmar- 
ried patron’s house — the parson is usu- 
ally * ’t? whoam.” (The doorbell frightens 
him when about once a year it rings —it 
means a telegram of family sorrow, unless 
pulled by a perfectly strange tramp!) No 
other “ quality ’ live near. As a younger 
man he used to go for the then much 
more frequent stereotyped three days’ visit 
to the various county houses; but the 
county has changed too; and, besides, he 
is “not so young as he was.” So he is 
generally all alone, in quick sympathy with 
all the minor ills of rural life. He knows 
how fast the pig fattens here; there, the 
poultice on the gathered finger, the ban- 
dage on the cut, or the wool the doctor has 
carefully placed over the scald, will be 
more quickly stripped off for him than 
even for the other neighbors; he knows 
who is “courtin’” whom, and which lad 
is the “ne’er-do-weel,” or, what is quite 
as distressing, the “scholard ” of the fam- 
ily; he sits in the public-house porch 
with genial unconsciousness as he chats 
over the sale of cheese or the baby’s bap- 
tism. ‘ Wanting” him some day, his pa- 
rishioners will know what it is to have had 
this educated kindliness as force available 
in all emergencies. Our parson is no 
scholar; he took his degree, and sold his 
books the next day at Oxford; he buys a 
few good commeniaries, and for the rest, 
he reads his daily paper, believes in his 
party, if he has one, and seeks for “ good 
in Life’s familiar face.” Yet his chief 
interest is in his schools. He loves, and 
never misses, the brief space devoted to 
religious knowledge (it is not his fault if 
religion is not thereby fostered), and he is 
proud when the post of honor in the Dio- 
cesan Inspectors’ Report is occupied by 
his children. Uneasily feeling that “in his 
best days ” such geography, such arithme- 
tic, such history, was unknown to him, he 
lingers admiringly to hear the capital secu- 
lar teaching. ‘“ How is the school sup- 
ported?” you ask. “Oh, well!” he says; 
“T Jet the master and mistress keep the 
grant besides their salary; but there are 
subscriptions, you know.” Yes, there are 
subscribers, three subscribers ; the patron 
gives three guineas, one farmer gives an- 
other guinea, and the third pays — “the 
rest, and sees things are done, you know, 
for there is no endowment, and things 
must be kept up.” And it is very odd that 
such a congregation as was before de- 
scribed often has a far larger offertory for 
foreign missions or charities than one in 
a crowded town. It would be odder if we 
did not guess that, though the living is 





“ Skulemaster ” is another personage, — 
the only other “reader” in the upper 

classes of our village. No one is excited 

about “ politicks,” or anything else, “ here- 
aways.” No lady forms a Primrose 

League, — there are no ladies. “ Parson 

‘ll lend t’ skuleroom t’ Whigs or t’ Tories 

indifférent,” and nobody cares for either. 

There is no Dissent in the parish, and the 

meeting-house on its borders attracts few. 

There are no feuds, but no points of 

union. The young men make no use of 

the permission to play football or cricket 

in the park, Except as against outsiders, 

there is no fellow-feeling. “They keep 
themselves to themselves,” is said of fam- 
ily after family, till the inquirer begins to 
understand the truth; no aristocracy is so 

exclusive as that of Arcadia, —for each 
step on the ladder has perchance but one 

representative. Perhaps the farmers 
should associate with each other? A 
cheese —or, on the larger farms, two 
cheeses — to be made every day all sum- 
mer, the feudal cares of a farm family, 
soon take ideas of “junketting ” from the 

ideas of heads of households. Town 
cousins must be amused on and with the 
farm. In other places there are lawn- 
tennis clubs, but one family can scarcely 
form a club, You may not see the dis- 
tinction between those who have “held t’ 
farm a hunderd,” and those who have 
been there but sixty years ; nor could you 
understand the force of the parenthesis : 
“They came last Michaelmas (five 
years !)” Still, in this part of the world 
a shrug or silence might enlighten you a 
little. Personality plays a small part 
here; it is the size, and especially “ the 
ways ” of the farm, which stamp “ Miss 
Dod o’ t’ Oaks” as above “ Miss Kettle 
o’ t’ Hough.” These girls, who rarely 
speak to each other, having come home 
“finished,” “ practise their piano” a little, 
read a little — Cassell’s Family Magazine 
—and, in secrecy, sometimes make their 
own frocks after one of the fashion-arti- 
cles; or they visit Aunt Jane in the county 
town, and bring back a cousin or two 
with them. On Sunday they all come out 
in the latest fashions (as guessed at), — 
robes worn on broad figures, headgear on 
good-tempered, unstirred, but by no means 
unintelligent faces, except that here and 
there is one “moped,” or “ peaked,” or 
“dwiny,” who does not know that both 
food and feelings in Arcadia are just a 
little too healthy for her invalid frame. 
She is dull, and it is well if her temper is 
not sharpened, poor thing! But the 
greater number are not dull, — neither dull 








rich, the parson remains poor. 





nor dulled; only they are busy in their 
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little circles as you can scarcely guess, for 
if you went to see them they never would 
let you see any trace of occupation, and, 
unpressed, unlike the cottager class, they 
would never begin to speak of any subject 
relating to themselves. Their life is 
themselves, nevertheless, — themselves in 
patriarchal fashion, including the servants 
hired from year to year, all their connec- 
tions, and the following of their occupa- 
tion. To work, and to eat, and to sleep, 
and withal “to keep yourself respectable,” 
holding your head as high as may be, — 
that is their ideal, Is it restful, or is it 
irritating ? 

There is one man in the village who, by 
instinct, is not of these traditions. He 
does not work, he only paints!’ Poor 
man, he is a Wordsworth of the brush, a 
Millet of England on a smaller scale. 
Some day he may be known. He has 
exhibited, and charmed a few —the best 
— visitors to the northern exhibitions; 
but he has no power of push, nor capital 
to push with. Nor does he make the most 
of an opening. He loves nature; there 


are hundreds of sketches of the neighbor- 
ing bits, “just what I see, you know,” 
rolled up carelessly in the kitchen cup- 
board ; for a fellow-artist he brings them 
out to the tiny garden, and shows them in 


a cracked frame. He has not a studio; 
he “never works indoors,” so that does 
not matter. His early patron is dead, but 
he works for the sake of his art. Nobody 
knows him, but he is not fitted for society ; 
so that matters least of all. Only his poor 
little wife brings out the lines in which 
some critic has praised his “ Academy 
pictures ” — once he had two accepted — 
and she, for the children’s sake, would 
like “*something to come out of all that 
work some day.” 

But no one sees these transcripts from 
nature, — sunny brook, shady bank, gleam- 
ing reeds, or silvery hay; no one knows 
that by this practice thé little painter has 
acquired a perfect facility of poetical rep- 
resentation, elasticity preserved by follow- 
ing nature from day to day. There is no 
one to disturb, but no one to stimulate, no 
one to reward, at least, the patient, half- 
comprehending wife. Itis very s¢z//here, 
as he turns lovingly over the sketches 
never shown but to the sympathetic and 
rare stranger ; itis very still, and so lonely ! 
So the quick feeling comes that even in 
these days of scribbling and of travelling, 
genius may remain true to its sensitive na- 
ture, —and to its z#capacities. The way 
to my night’s resting-place lies through the 
village churchyard, as once did Gray’s. It 
seems to many improbable that any nature 
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rich in force could ever lack opportunity ; 
yet how possible is it that humble life and 
humble birth may once and again deprive 
a Millet of his temporary honor, entailing 
on those he loves loss of comfort and on 
himself that loss of power which often 
follows the withholding of happiness! It 
has been well said, “‘ Sometimes we need 
the pruning-hook, but oftener the sun- 
shine.” Our little painter is generally 
content to work on; he knows very little 
of the noisy world; if it had applause for 
anything so quiet and truthful, unless as 
a fashion, its applause would not add much 
to the pleasure of his life, perhaps. Nev- 
ertheless, in sudden vivid discontent I 
passed the quiet pine-shadowed graves, 
and forward to the mist-touched mead- 
ows. There are great cracks in the dried 
clay-clods, the grass smells sweet as it 
cools, and the evening air is very fresh, as 
the soft colors of nature’s pictures lie be- 
fore print-tired eyes. Even the trees are 
quiet now. The town-trained nerves hear 
silence. Is it fear—the shudder of a 
mood of terror—which causes one to 
realize the eerie isolation of that great 
calm? The churchyard is yet more still 
than these solitary meadows, and in it 
there is noisolation. But here, there isa 
keen sensation of spiritual loneliness, not 
aphysical dread. This is no student’s 
solitude ; this is no moment for the enjoy- 
ment of earth’s beauty as she shines, 
sympathetically restful, under the pure, 
unclouded evening sky! The other life 
—all that was meant by the rush and roll 
of the hurrying crowd seems now the other 
life — the noise of the other life is more 
than ever repellent, and yet — God knows 
the cause of that impulse of revolt, that 
restlessness of reason or of unreason, 
against this deep peacefulness ! 


From Nature. 
THE NEW VEGETATION OF KRAKATAO. 


THE great volcanic eruption of Kraka- 
tao in August, 1883, will be fresh in most 
memories. It was at one time reported 
that the island had totally disappeared, 
but this was not so. Previous to the 
| eruption, however, it was covered with a 
|luxuriant vegetation, no trace of which 
existed after the event. 

Dr. M. Treub, the director of the bo- 
tanic garden at Buitenzorg, Java, when at 
Kew last year informed the writer that he 

|had visited the island the previous year, 
and intended publishing the results of his 
| botanical investigations. This he has now 
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done,* and as the derivation of insular 
floras is a subject of great interest 
to many persons, the substance of Dr. 
Treub’s communication deserves a place 
in Mature. 

The existing portion of Krakatao Island 
is about three miles across, and has the 
form of a mountain rising out of the sea. 
On one side it is nearly perpendicular 
almost to the summit of the peak, which 
has an altitude of about twenty-five hun- 
dred feet, and on the other it presents a 
steep slope. It is situated ten miles-dis- 
tant from the Island of Sibesie, the near- 
est point where there is terrestrial vegeta- 
tion; twenty miles from Sumatra, and 
twenty-one miles from Java. Verlaten 
and Lang Islands, lying much nearer Kra- 
katao, were utterly desolated and denuded 
of their vegetation by the great catastro- 
phe, and were still absolutely bare in 1886. 

With regard to the total destruction of 
vegetable life in the island, Dr. Treub 
asserts that there can be no doubt; the 
most durable seed and the best protected 
rhizome must have lost all vitality dur- 
ing the intense heat, and not a germ was 
left. The whole island from the summit 
of the peak down to the water’s edge is 
now covered with a layer of cinders and 


pumice stone, varying from one to sixty 


metres in thickness. Furthermore, the 
possibility of the new vegetation having 
been conveyed thither by man is out of the 
question, because the island is uninhab- 
ited, uninhabitable, and difficult of access. 

Therefore, the present vegetation must 
be due to other agencies, of which three 
different ones may have operated — name- 
ly, winds, waves, and birds. 

Now, as to the composition of the veg- 
etation met with on Krakatao by Dr. 
Treub in June, 1886, nearly three years 
after the eruption, the bulk consisted of 
ferns with isolated plants of phanerogams, 
both on the shore and on the mountain 
itself. Eleven species of ferns were col- 
lected, and some of them were already 
common. They are all species of wide 
distribution, and it may be of interest to 
give their names: Gymunogramme calo- 
melanos, Acrosticthum scandens, Blech- 
num ortentale, Acrostichum aureum, 
Preris longifolia, Nephrolepis exaltata, 
Nephrodium calcaratum, N. flaccidum, 
Pteris aguilina, P. marginata, and Oni- 
chium auratum. 

It is notat all surprising that the spores 
of the foregoing and many other ferns 
should have been carried to the island by 
winds; but, as Dr. Treub remarks, it is 


* Annales du Jardin Botanique de Buitenzorg, vii., 
Pp. 213-23, with a sketch map. 
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almost incomprehensible that they should 
grow under such extraordinarily disadvan- 
tageous conditions. Chemically and phys- 
ically the volcanic matter covering the 
island is as sterile as could well be, yet 
the prothallia of ferns readily developed. 
A closer investigation, however, revealed 
the fact that ferns were not the first organ- 
isms in the new vegetation of Krakatao, 
the cinders and pumice stone being almost 
everywhere covered with a thin coating 
of Cyanophycee (fresh-water algz) belong- 
ing to the genera Lyngbya, Tolypothrix, 
etc., — altogether six species. The pres- 
ence of these algz gives the surface of 
the soil a gelatinous and hygroscopic prop- 
erty, in the absence of which Dr. Treub 
doubts the possibility of fern growth. 
Thus these microscopic organisms pre- 
pare the soil for the ferns, much as the 
latter provide the conditions under which 
the seeds of phanerogams can germinate 
and grow. 

The phanerogamic element (flowering 
plants) of the new vegetation consisted, on 
the shore, of young plants of Calophyllum 
inophyllum, Cerbera odollam, Hernandia 
sonora, Scevola Kenigii, Ipomea pes- 
capre,a species of Erythrina, two spe- 
cies of Cyperacea, and Gymnothrix ele- 
gans. With the exception of Gymnothrix 
elegans, a common grass in Java, all the 
plants named are among those which take 
possession of newly raised coral islands. 

In the interior of the island, on the 
mountain itself, Dr. Treub discovered 
Scevola Kenigii, Tournefortia argentea, 
a species of Wollastonia, a species of 
Senecio, two species of Conyza, Phrag- 
mites Roxburghii, and Gymnothrix ele- 
gans. 

In addition to the foregoing phanero- 
gams, Dr. Treub observed on the sea- 
coast seeds or fruits of Heritiera littora- 
lis, Terminalia catappa, Cocos nucifera, 
Barringtonia speciosa, and Pandanus.% 
These also are among the commonest 
seashore and coral-island trees through- 
out the Malayan Archipelago and Poly- 
nesia. 

A more interesting record of the proc- 
esses of a new flora can hardly be imag- 
ined, especially that in relation to the 
preparation of the soil by microscopic 
sporiferous plants. Of course this is not 
a new discovery; but it is perhaps the 
first actual observation of the renewal of 
the vegetation of a volcanic island. 

Dr. Treub intends visiting Krakatao 
again, and reporting fully on the progress 
of the new flora, and his report will doubt- 
less be looked forward to with great in- 
terest. W. B. HEMSLEY. 
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From The Saturday Review. 


“FADING AWAY.” 


THE report of Captain Abney and Dr. 
Russell on the discoloration of pigments 
seems at first rather melancholy reading. 
it would tell us that al! that is most charm- 
ing in paint is evanescent, and that “our 
souls which flew in feathers ” and rejoiced 
in the glorious hues of carmine and gam- 
boge and Antwerp blue must, literally, be 
recalled to earth, for the colors least lia- 
ble to change are all, with one exception, 
minerals. Among them we observe ultra- 
marine, which gives us little comfort; for 
the price is exorbitant, and when you have 
got it you cannot make it lie flat. No 
scarlet is permanent, no orange brighter 
than burnt sienna, and no transparent yel- 
low. Qur water-color artists must hence 


forth restrict themselves to such sad tints | 


as can be produced by ochres and 
chromes, varied by Prussian blue and 
Venetian red. We note especially that a 
mixture of Chinese white with rose mad- 
der and Indian yeliow {ades very rapidly. 
What is to become of our sunsets? It 
looks as if everything that Copley, Field- 
ing, and Turner most relied on is evanes- 
cent; and it is not consoling to remember 
that at the Manchester Exhibition last 
summer, Turner’s oil paintings were in a 
far more faded condition than his water- 
colors. But we need not be too much 
cast down. Before we accept the pessi- 
mist view there are several things to be 
remembered. 

It is not clear that the report tells us 
anything very new, for example, except it 
be that “every pigment is permanent 
when exposed to light zz vacuo.” Every 
one who has dabbled in water-colors 


knows how rapidly indigo changes in cer- | 


tain circumstances, and how soon gam- 
boge fades utterly away. The report 
tallies almost exactly with the list of per- 
manent colors in Mr. Tristram Ellis’s 
book on “ Sketching from Nature,” pub- 
lished seven or eight years ago. That 
the fleeting colors change so rapidly as 
they are made to do in the report, and that 
the light in a well-lighted gallery varies 
between one-fortieth and one-ninetieth of 
that of open sky, are two new facts, and 
minimize the terrors of the conclusions 
arrived at by the experimenters. We do 
not hang our pictures on the roof ; and the 
results obtained by Captain Abney and 
Dr. Russell, although very convincing as 
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far as they go, seem to teach us chiefly 
that damp rather than light is an enemy of 
water-colors. Ina close cupboard, lighted 
by gas, but absolutely dry, no change to 
speak of occurred in nearly two years, 
From this.it would follow that, in the first 
place, all water-color pictures exhibited 
like those at South Kensington should be 
enclosed in air-tight frames or cases, like 
the burners of electric lamps, and that 
people who cannot obtain such protection 
for their collections should make sure 
that they are not hung upon damp walls, 
or even stored in portfolios where the air 
is moist. The fading from the effect of 
direct light appears, except in the case of 
certain pigments, to be a very slow proc- 
ess ; so slow, in fact, as hardly to be worthy 
of consideration, except by the artist, whe 


| should, of course, while endeavoring to 


obtain his effect with safe colors when he 
can, by no means fear to use others not 
quite so permanent where it is necessary. 
But the picture-buyer may feel sure that 
what he sees on the walls of a public ex- 
hibition for two or three months of suck 
a summer as that of last year will not, in 
his lifetime at least, fade further, except 
under conditions to which no humane 
man would subject a painting he cared for. 
Indigo is one of the most fleeting of all 
the list of “non-stayers;” but some of 
the indigo and sepia studies of Turner 
and his predecessors retain, well treated, 
a sufficient amount of brilliancy to charm 
us. Some colors, such as brown-pink, are 
| practically useless, and are, in fact, very 
|littie used except for sketching rapid 
effects, because they only retain their 
brilliancy for a short time ; but, even with- 
out having to fall back on the “good 
gamut” of which Captain Abney and Dr. 
Russell speak, an artist who paints with 
common caution need have no fear of bad 
results, Samuel Prout used to wash a 
thin varnish of gamboge —a most fleeting 
color — over his pictures when he_ had 
finished them, and it must be allowed that 
in a great proportion of the pictures bear- 
ing his name which come into the market 
the sunny effect he strove to gain has 
disappeared ; yet enough remain in per- 
fect condition to prove that, given certain 
precautions, such as dryness and seclu- 
sion from the air, even gamboge is a per- 
manent color, Altogether, the report is 
more calculated to reassure than to de- 
press the water-color artist and the water- 
color collector. 
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